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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 37:2-EX. 12:51. 

Bx Professor W. Henry Green, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 



B. Ex. 1:1-12:51. 



SECTION Xm. EX. 1:1-7:7. 
The Divine Names. 
Elohim and Jehovah are here used with the same discrimination that we 
have found to characterize their employment throughout the Book of Genesis. 
Elohim is appropriate 1:17,21 in the phrase "feared God" as a general term for 
piety, compare Gen. 20:11 ; 22:12, the article being added DTT^Kil as Gr en> 24:18, 
to indicate that this pious fear was directed to the true God ; 1:20 of providential 
benefits ; 2:23-25 where the contrast is between human oppressors of Israel and 
God who espoused their cause ; 3:1 and 4:27 the mountain of God as the scene of a 
divine revelation, compare 18:6 ; 4:16 and 7:1 Moses is instead of God as an organ 
of divine communication ; 4:20 the rod of God as an instrument of divine power, 
compare 17:9. In ch. 3 God reveals himself to Moses as Jehovah, and during this 
interview the two names are interchangeably employed ; thenceforth Jehovah is 
regularly used (with the exceptions above mentioned, which are for special rea- 
sons) until 6:2,3, where God again makes himself known as Jehovah, promising 
to Moses in his despondency such a manifestation of what this name involved as 
had never been witnessed before. 

A. The Portion Assigned to J. 
The bulk of the narrative is as in Genesis given to JE, and the attempt is 
made to bridge the chasm thus created and produce the semblance of continuity 
for P by arbitrarily assigning to it a few scattered verses, sundered from their 
proper connection. In all this the critics repeatedly set at naught their own 
criteria as well as violate the evident proprieties of the case. The alleged pecu- 
liarities of language, style, material and theology are purely fictitious, resulting 
directly from the division made in this closely connected and regularly unfolding 
narrative, and do not in any way suggest diversity of authorship. 

1. Chapter 1 : 1-5, 7, 13, 14. 

The list of Jacob's sons 1:1-5 is a brief recapitulation of the more detailed 
account, Gen. 46:8-27, some of whose peculiar expressions it retains, while never- 
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theless the order of the names is modified into conformity with the like list, Gen. 
35:23-26. By almost unanimous critical consent these three enumerations are 
alike referred to P, which is an admission that the same writer may have occasion 
to repeat statements before made ; and that such repetitions may be no indication 
of distinct sources. And even though with Kayser, Gen. 46:8-27 and Ex. 1:5a be 
imputed to E to escape critical embarrassments (which others try to evade by 
claiming that Gen. 46:8 sqq. has been worked over by E), the identity of Gen. 35: 
23sqq. and Ex. l:l~4,5b remains. Knobel claims Ex. 1:6 for P along with the 
rest of the paragraph, vs. 1-7, to which it belongs ; but as this verse manifestly 
prepares the way for vs. 8 sqq., the majority of critics cut it out of its connection 
and attribute it to E, notwithstanding the fact that a previous record of the death 
of Joseph is also ascribed to him, Gen. 50:26. "Verse 7 is also given to P, though 
he is reputed to have already stated the vast multiplication of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, Gen. 47:27. And yet immediately after having thus three 
times in succession referred two statements of the same thing to one writer, 
the critics gravely affirm that 1:12a is a doublet of 1:7 and 1:11 of vs. 13,14 
(Hebraica, VI., p. 27), and must consequently be traced to different documents, 
though each verse is precisely in place in the plan of this admirably constructed 
chapter. 

The enormous increase of the Israelites is insertions from a parallel narrative. But 

depicted 1:7 by heaping together four synony- HIS , H2T and T*"lty are combined in P, Gen. 

mous verbs, and adding a duplicated intensive 8:17; 9:7. The verb D2?y occurs but once in 

adverb. The critics have taken offence at this the Pentateuch outside of this chapter, viz., 

unusual combination, which is plainly due to Gen. 26:16, J; so, as Jiilicher confesses, there 

the effort to give adequate expression to this is no reason why it should not here belong to 

most extraordinary case. NOldeke would P. 31 and D1Sp are joined together. Num. 

erase 10XJH. ..UHBH , Wellhausen and Dill- 82:1a P, and nowhere else in the Pentateuch 

mann lDJfJW 13T1 , Schrader 1BVJH only, as except in this chapter and in Deuteronomy. 

The immense number of Israelites, v. 7, is in obvious contrast to their few- 
ness when they entered Egypt, vs. 1-5, and is the necessary explanation of all that 
follows, vs. 8-22, the perplexity of the king of Egypt and the stern measures 
adopted for their repression. The very words of v. 7 are alluded to v. 9 Q"l 
OlUyi) and v. 20 (1ND 10¥JW 31*1)- The wnole chapter is thus solidly 
bound together, and no room left for the critical assumption that this latter por- 
tion is from a different document. 

Four measures of growing severity were successively employed to oppress the 
Israelites and reduce their strength. 1. Taskmasters were set over them, v. 11. 
2. As this proved abortive, v. 12, their bondage was intensified, and they were 
made to serve with rigor, vs. 13,14. 3. The midwives were commanded to destroy 
the male children of the Hebrews, vs. 15,16. 4. As this did not succeed,vs. 17-21, 
a like command was given by Pharaoh to all his people, v. 22. The regular pro- 
gression in these cruel expedients shows that they form a continuous series. The 
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critics, however, sunder out one of the number and arbitrarily assign it to a dif- 
ferent document from the rest. The allegation, Hebbaica, VI-, p. 28, that 
" 1:13 sq. would logically come before 1:11 " is a mistake, since the expressions of 
the former are more intense and so mark a more advanced stage. However 
" absurd " it may have been " for them to try the same means again," which had 
failed before, it is just what persecutors have always done. Why " in this case 
there would be no ground left for the command to destroy the infants " it is hard 
to see ; after exhausting other expedients the king resorts to this barbarous meas- 
ure. Verses 13,14 are, moreover, equally bound to the different documents, to P 
by "rigor" twice "11& in Pentateuch besides only Lev. 25:43,46,53, to J by 
" made bitter " TVM^I in Pentateuch only besides Gen. 49:23, while " in brick " 
plainly points forward to the narrative Ex. 5:7 sqq. J (Well.) E (Dill.), an allu- 
sion which the critics seek to evade by erasing the unwelcome word with its 
adjuncts. 

2. Chapter 2:23b-25. 

The entire narrative between 1:14 and 6:2 is given by the critics to J or E and 
a shift made to fill the resulting gap in P by assigning to it 2:23b-25, though 
these verses are indispensable in the connection in which they stand and it is not 
even pretended that they contain a single word characteristic of P. And " the 
covenant with Isaac " is a clear reference to J, Gen. 26:2-5 24 ; no such covenant 
is mentioned in any passage assigned by the critics to P. D'H^X affords no 
ground for division, since that is the only name of God which has thus far 
occurred in Exodus. 

The suggestion, Hebbaica, VI., p. 28, that 2:23a "is out of place," is 
entirely unfounded. It " does mean that the new king (of 1:8), the severe king 
died," and cannot mean anything else. But it is neither said nor implied that 
" the children of Israel groaned over it;" they sighed by reason of the bondage, 
which did not terminate with his death. Verses 23-25 are preliminary to God's 
revelation of himself to Moses, ch. 3, and commissioning him to deliver Israel. 
Two facts are stated to prepare the way for what is to follow. 1. The king of 
Egypt was dead: it was hence a favorable juncture for Moses to return and 
espouse the cause of Israel, cf. 4:19. 2. God heard the groans of Israel and 
remembered his covenant with their fathers ; it may consequently be expected 
that he would interfere on their behalf. With explicit reference to the language 
here used God reveals himself to Moses, 3:6, and through him to the people, 3:15, 
16, as the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, cf. 2:24. He adds, v. 7, " I 
have surely seen" (cf. 2:25 X"T1)i "and have heard their cry" (Dfipy¥ 
T\yQW, cf. 2:24 JfiBB»V, v. 23 Ip^D)- "I know" (cf. 2:25 jm) 5* v. 9, 
" the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me," cf . 2:23. If these verses are 



* In consequence of the coincidences in expression between 2:25 and S :7, Jiilicher feels con- 
strained to refer the former not to P but to E. 
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assigned to a different document from ch. 3, then God speaks in the latter of hav- 
ing heard his people's cry, and yet there is no previous mention of their having 
cried to him. 

3. Chapter 6:2-7:7. 
From 2:25 the critics spring at once to 6:2, claiming that this is the true orig- 
inal connection in P, and that all that intervenes is from another source. This is 
urged upon the following grounds : 

1. If 6:2 be joined directly with 2:25, the narrative will be continuous and 
the sense perfect. 

2. 6:2 sqq. is full of references to 2:23-25, showing their intimate mutual 
relation. 

3. 6:2-7:7 is a parallel and independent account of what had already been 
fully and somewhat variously related before. 

4. The representation made in this section differs from that previously given 
in certain striking and characteristic particulars. 

But these arguments do not prove what they are adduced to prove. 
As to the first point, the seeming continuity of the narrative, if 3:1-6:1 be 
omitted. 

(1) This is very far from showing that 2:25 was originally connected with 
6:2. Distant paragraphs can often be fitted to one another by a little ingenuity 
so that a reader would not be aware that they did not belong together. This is 
especially the case with paragraphs, which, as in the present instance, record suc- 
cessive stages in the same transaction. 

(2) The connection is perfectly good as the section now stands ; there is no 
incongruity or want of appropriateness in its present position and no reason for 
seeking to attach it elsewhere. 

(3) Moses is suddenly introduced 6:2, and Aaron 6:13, with no previous inti- 
mation of their existence and no explanation who they were. This incongruity 
created by the removal of the very account (ch. 2 sqq.) here presupposed, gives 
rise to new critical assumptions. Kuenen fancies that P had spoken of Moses 
and Aaron in some passage which has not been preserved. Kayser gets rid of the 
allusion to Aaron by referring 6:13-30 to K. Dillmann declines to do this, but 
with a like view of finding the first mention of Aaron in 7:1 he transposes 6:30- 
7:5 before 6:13 and places 7:6 immediately after it. Wellhausen undertakes to 
supply the missing mention of Moses and Aaron by the conjecture that the 
account of their ancestry (6:16 sqq.) may originally have preceded 6:2, while in its 
present position and extent as including Aaron's wife and children (vs. 23 sqq.) 
the genealogy is in his judgment inappropriate and a later addition. The allega- 
tion, Hebbaica, VI., p. 27, " P knows nothing of Moses' marriage, though men- 
tioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar," is simply a reluctant confession that 
this table of lineage intentionally omits what had already been recorded, 2:21, 
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thus proving itself to be of one piece with the antecedent history. The apposite- 
ness of the entire genealogy, every clause of which is in analogy with those pre- 
viously given, further appears from the fact that it not only introduces Aaron and 
Moses, who are just entering upon the momentous task assigned them, but like- 
wise Korah, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, Ithamar, and Phinehas, who are to figure in 
the subsequent history. This is in precise accordance with the invariable usage 
of the Pentateuch from the beginning, in which the line of descent of all the 
prominent actors is scrupulously traced. Noldeke confesses the suitableness of 
the table in general, but stumbles at the sons of Eeuben and Simeon (vs. 14,15) as 
here uncalled for, and in his opinion an interpolation. Jiilicher very properly 
replies that an interpolator would not have stopped with inserting these two 
names only, when there was an equal reason for adding all the rest of Jacob's 
sons. In fact there is a suitableness in vs. 14,15 standing where they do to indi- 
cate Levi's place as the third in age in his father's family, as is conceded, He- 
braica, VI., p. 27. Jiilicher proposes to relieve the suddenness of the mention of 
Moses in 6:2 by transposing before it the entire genealogy with 6:13 as its title, 
which will thus connect directly with 2:25 ; although this would place " Jehovah" 
in 6:13 prior to what he considers the first revelation of this name in 6:2,3. But 
after all this self-imposed trouble and these fruitless conjectures of the critics, it 
is difficult to see why the reasons, be they what they may, which led an imaginary 
E to give to this whole passage its present position, may not have been equally 
influential with the original writer. This busy tinkering merely betokens a weak 
spot, which needs in some way to be covered up. 

As to the second critical allegation that 6:2 sqq. contain several verbal allu- 
sions to 2:23-25, it is freely admitted that God's hearing the groaning of the chil- 
dren of Israel and remembering his covenant, and the bondage, 6:5 refer to 2:23, 
24. This shows that these passages are in intimate and designed relation to each 
other, but not that they were continuous. The language of 6:2-4 is still more 
closely conformed to that of Genesis, ch. 17, to which there is explicit reference 
and repeated verbal correspondence ; but it does not follow from this that they 
belong in immediate juxtaposition or that violent critical methods are to be 
resorted to with the view of bringing this about. 

The third allegation of the critics that 6:2 sqq. is a parallel account of the 
same transaction already recorded 3:1 sqq., is assumed not only without proof but 
in defiance of clear proof to the contrary. And this baseless assumption is the 
principal ground of the partitions here made. 

(1) It is universally confessed that the connection in which this paragraph 
now stands and the manner in which it is related show that the author of the 
book understood this to be a distinct event from any that had been narrated 
before, and intended that it should be so regarded by his readers. The critics are 
consequently obliged to assume that R with all the sources in their primitive form 
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before him held this view which they are able to correct with simply the materials 
which he has left them. 

(2) There are certain features of resemblance between the two transactions, 
but the time, place and attendant circumstances are different. Here the critics 
most unwarrantably urge the points in common in proof that they are the same 
event, and then parade the points of disagreement in evidence that these are var- 
iant and inconsistent accounts from different writers, who followed distinct tra- 
ditions. In reality they only succeed thus in overthrowing their own argument. 
The discrepancies simply show that the events are, as the writer himself believed 
and represented, separate occurrences. And the respects, in which they agree, 
are such as might easily be repeated on successive occasions. It is neither incon- 
ceivable nor improbable that God should repeat to Moses, when dejected by the 
ill success of his first application to Pharaoh, the same assurances that had been 
given him when first called to this work, that he would make himself known to 
them as Jehovah, and fulfil the covenant made with their fathers and bring them 
out of the bondage of Egypt to the land of Canaan. On the contrary this is the 
most natural thing in the world, and just what might be expected under the 
circumstances. That he should repeat this to the people, 6:9, and that Aaron 
who had been made his spokesman unto the people, 4:16, should now be appointed 
his coadjutor before Pharaoh, 7:1,2 is also a matter of course. All this warrants no 
suspicion that there is here a fresh recital of what had been related before. Any 
history whatever could be discredited and endless confusion introduced into it, if on 
the ground of superficial resemblances distinct events were thus to be identified. 

The fourth critical argument from the diversity of representation in this and 
the preceding section has already been substantially answered so far as statements 
of facts are concerned, by showing that it indicates not difference of authorship 
but a difference in the events recorded. 

(1) The critics will have it that according to P, God's first revelation to Moses 
of his purpose to deliver Israel was made not in Midian, nor in the wilderness, 
but in Egypt, 6:28 ; and that P knows nothing of Moses having been up to this 
time anywhere else than in Egypt. It would be better to say that according to 
the critical partition Moses' previous history is an absolute blank in P ; he neither 
knows where Moses has been nor what he has done, until suddenly and without 
explanation he comes into view in this transaction. There is no intimation that 
he had spent all his life in Egypt, nor that this was the first revelation made to 
him. The contrary seems to be implied in 6:28, where the Lord's speaking to 
Moses in the land of Egypt suggests a contrast with what he had spoken to him 
elsewhere. The simple fact, uncontradicted by any statement or implication in 
the whole narrative, is that God first appeared to Moses in Midian and summoned 
him to his work ; he revealed himself to him again in Egypt after his unsuccess- 
ful appeal to Pharaoh. 
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(2) Hebraica, VI., p. 28, " 6:2 sq. naturally means that God introduces him- 
self to Moses as Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known. But 
what does that mean in the face of 3:15 ? Would a writer forget himself so in 
the same section ? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former 
statement ?" 

a. One would think that the very absurdity of their conclusions would lead 
the critics to reconsider their premises. No writer would so flatly contradict him- 
self of course. Nor would any sensible Redactor. Can that interpretation of 6:3 
be correct, which puts it in glaring and absolute contradiction with every previous 
passage in which the name Jehovah occurs ? Is it conceivable that R, the pre- 
sumed compiler of this great national history, used language in 6:3 which gives 
the lie to the whole antecedent portion of his work ? that he in this verse uses 
language which means that the word Jehovah had never been heard nor uttered 
by the patriarchs, and yet in repeated passages before avers that it had been in 
constant use from the days of Eve and Enos downward ? And yet the entire crit- 
ical hypothesis is based on precisely this assumption. 

6. It has before been shown, Hebraica, V., p. 187, that the critical interpre- 
tation of Ex. 6:3 is contradicted by the uniform meaning of the phrase in the 
mouth of God " know that I am Jehovah," which is used no less than twelve 
times in the immediately following chapters of Exodus with specific reference to 
the passage before us ; it is contradicted likewise by the uniform usage of the 
phrase "to know the name of Jehovah" as found throughout the Scriptures. 
These expressions never denote an external acquaintance with the word Jehovah, 
but always a manifestation of the perfections of Jehovah in human experience. 
Such a manifestation should be accorded to the children of Israel under Moses as 
had never been witnessed by the patriarchs. The passage does not concern itself 
with the history of the word " Jehovah " and no inference can be drawn from it 
on this subject. Consequently it does not afford the slightest basis of conjecture 
that it once belonged to a document which sedulously avoided the use of the 
divine name Jehovah up to this point and thenceforth employed it. 

c. But upon any interpretation of 6:3 there is no imaginable conflict between 
it and 3:15. Even if it meant that the word Jehovah was unknown to the patri- 
archs, there is no intimation or suggestion that it had not previously been made 
known to Moses. The charge of forgetfulness or selfcontradiction on the part of 
the writer is, therefore, on any view of the passage entirely gratuitous. 

(3) Hebraica, VI., p. 27, " From JE it would seem that Yahweh was known 
as the God of the patriarchs (3:15) ; in P this name is first revealed to Moses." 

But according to all the critics 3:15 belongs to E ; their uniform contention is 
that E in ch. 3 records the first revelation of the name Jehovah and they make 
this the basis of their assertion that it is parallel to ch. 6 and a narrative of the 
very same event by a different writer. On the critical hypothesis E and P alike 
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maintain that the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses ; so that even from 
this point of view the alleged conflict does not exist. But in truth neither ch. 3 
nor ch. 6 concern themselves about the time when the word Jehovah first came 
into use ; so that there is no room for any variance between them in respect to it. 

(4) It is alleged that according to P, 6:9,12, the people in their dejection 
and distress would not hearken to Moses, whereas according to J, 3:18 ; 4:31 they 
believed his message. 

But the seeming conflict is produced by the critics themselves, who confuse 
two separate occasions. When Moses first spoke to the people they believed ; but 
when they found that the only result of his intervention was to increase their 
burdens, they would no longer hearken to him. Dillmann acknowledges that 
there is no contradiction here ; that J or E must have given an account of the 
people's reception of the promise made in 6:1 and that B inserted 6:9 from that 
account. 

(5) Other differences alleged, Hebbaica, VI., p. 27, are quite trivial. " In J 
(3:7) and in E (3:9), God sees the oppression as well as hears their cry (that is, he 
is near) ; in P he only Aears." But it is expressly said in P 2:25 that he sees 
(NT1) as weU as hears, 2:24 ; 6:5. " According to P, God listens to Israel simply 
because he remembered his covenant with the patriarchs ; but in JE it is his com- 
passion for their suffering." "Simply" is inserted without warrant ; while the 
title '• the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob," 3:6,15,16 JE shows his memory of 
his covenant. " P knows nothing of Moses' lack of faith ; while the prophetic 
writers make much of it (3:11-13 ; 4:1-17)." But Moses' original reluctance to 
undertake his mission was overcome, 4:18 ; why should it be expected to reappear 
subsequently in ch. 6 ? And yet 6:12,30 does show something of the same shrink- 
ing and sense of personal unfitness as 4:10. 

(6) It is further alleged that in JE 3:18, permission is sought to go three 
days' journey into the wilderness, while in P, 6:11, the demand made upon Pha- 
raoh is that he let the children of Israel go unconditionally ; in JE, 6:1, the king 
himself is to drive them out, while in P, 7:4, the Lord shall lead them forth with- 
out the king's permission ; in JE, 4:22, Moses but in P, 7 :2, Aaron is the speaker 
in the presence of the king. These points can best be reserved for future consid- 
eration. 

The fifth critical argument for sundering 6:2-7:7 from the immediately pre- 
ceding context is drawn from its language and style which is said to be that of 
P and in marked contrast with that of the previous section. 

But (1) it should be noted that the characteristic expressions of 6:2-4 are all 
taken from Genesis, ch. 17. "Jehovah appeared unto Abraham;" "God Al- 
mighty," Gen. 17:1 ; " establish my covenant," v. 7 ; " give the land of Canaan, 
the land of their pilgrimage," v. 8. God known to Isaac and Jacob as God Al- 
mighty is with allusion to Gen. 28:3 and 35:11, both of which passages are also 
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based on Gen. 17. The repeated recurrence of these and other expressions drawn 
from Gen. 17 in combination does not indicate that the passages in which they 
are found are by a different writer from the rest of the narrative, who may be 
supposed always to employ them in preference to other equivalent phrases. These 
reminiscences of God's covenant with Abraham naturally clothe themselves in 
the very language of that great fundamental transaction, so momentous to him 
and to his descendants. But this does not prevent the same writer from using 
different forms of speech, when this particular transaction is not immediately in 
his thoughts. 

(2) After 6:2-4, whose expressions are borrowed from Gen. 17, and v. 5* 
which is similarly related to 2:23,24, the language is no longer purely such as is 
credited to P. Thus vs. 6,7 " burdens " Jl^D ; v. 6 " rid " ^ft ; v. 8, "bring 
you into the land," the oath to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, lifting up the hand in 
token of an oath are all marks of JE, and " heritage " jIBHID which occurs but 
once beside in the Hexateuch, is not the word that would be expected in P. 
With these are blended other expressions said to be characteristic of P as v. 6, 
"bondage" ITOj; (but see Gen. 29:27; 30:26; Ex. 5:9,11 JE), "with a 
stretched out arm," for which JE has v. 1 " with a strong hand " (but in Deuter- 
onomy the same writer repeatedly uses both together); "judgments" (also 7:4 
and but twice beside in Hexateuch); v. 7, " I will be to you a God " (a phrase bor- 
rowed from Gen. 17:7, and here joined with " I will take you to me for a people," 
which occurs nowhere else in P) and " ye shall know that I am Jehovah." These 
mixed criteria in vs. 6-8, freely used by the same writer, can only be accounted 
for by the critics as due to the manipulation of R, and according to Dillmann vs. 
9-13 are also made up by R partly from P and partly from JE. 

(3) This brings us to the genealogical table, vs. 14sqq., which Kayser attri- 
butes not to P but to R, and Wellhausen only partly to P, alleging that R must 
have added Aaron's descendants, while Jiilicher maintains that the table as origi- 
nally prepared by P was fuller than it is at present, embracing descendents of all 
the sons of Jacob, and that a part of it was omitted by R. All insist that it has 
been displaced and put in an incongruous position. The oddest of all reasons for 
this displacement is that assigned, Hebraica, VI., p. 28, " in order to separate 
vs. 10-12 from 29 sq., which are practically identical;" as if it were not apparent 
that the language of vs. 10-12 is purposely repeated in 29 sq., in order formally to 
resume the subject interrupted by a brief digression. Dillmann gives the follow- 
ing account of the matter. In his opinion 7:1-5 is the proper answer given in P 
to the question of 6:12, and originally followed it Immediately. But having 
inserted 9b and 12ba from J, R adds v. 13 as in sense if not in words the answer 



* In 6:5 "groaning" flPW is counted as belonging to P, though it occurs hut once beside 
in the Hex. 2:34; so " God remembering," but it is found also in JE Gen. 30:32; Ex. 32:13. 
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given in J ; whereupon not to confuse the accounts from his two sources he first 
inserts the genealogy vs. 12-27, and then returns to the subject by an insertion of 
his own, vs. 28-30, introducing Moses' objection and adding from P the Lord's 
answer, 7:1-5; "a procedure" he remarks, "which is very suggestive of the 
peculiar conscientiousness of R." This seems to mean that R religiously pre- 
serves distinct whatever is contained in his sources, even when as in this instance 
one simply states in a summary form, 6:13, what the other gives in more detail, 
7:1-6. How is it then that this same R, according to the critics, has left such 
serious gaps in his sources elsewhere in even the most important matters, as we 
have seen in repeated instances ? All this critical manipulation shows that the 
critics are very far from being united in opinion in respect to this genealogy, 
though in fact it is just where and what it should be. 

Dillmann very properly rebukes the prevalent notion among the critics that 
any degree of incongruity is sufficiently accounted for by charging it upon an 
interpolation or referring it to R. Why should an interpolator or redactor be 
imagined to have no sense of propriety ? When the decisive point is reached that 
Moses and Aaron receive their final commission to Pharaoh, the writer pauses to 
trace their line of descent, then resumes his subject and proceeds as before. No 
more appropriate place could be found, nor one in better accord with the general 
plan of the work. There is accordingly no ground for the suggestion that this 
detailed account of Moses' parentage is by a different writer and one more familiar 
with his family history than the author of the general statement, 2:1. The par- 
ticulars respecting his ancestry were purposely reserved until he assumed the 
leadership of Israel and confronted Pharaoh with his demands on their behalf. 

(4) Even 7:1-7 is not free from difficulty for the critics, for one of J's 
words J"HK sign occurs v. 3, which Dillmann thinks it necessary to eject and 
attribute to R. 

All this goes to show that whenever the critics undertake to assign any con- 
tinuous portion of the narrative to P, they find themselves in trouble. 

1. LANGUAGE OF P.* 
Old Words. New Wokds. 

(1) mSi = person, VI., p. 117. (2) mil HIS (1) "\V 'tOP in O. T. only Gen. 46:26; Ex. 1:5 

Sect. 9, Lang, of P. (3) 1KD 1KD V., p.l74<7: P, for which Gen. 35: IIP has 1K2T yvSriD: un- 
19). (4) VIC in J, Ex. 7:28. (5) DTlSx ex- der other circumstances the critics would have 
plained before. (6) MC 'iH Sect. 5, Lang, of insisted that this was the mark of a different 
P. (7) m3 CTpH V., p. 174 (6:18). (8) n 1 ?^ writer. 

mnStyD only in genealogical tables and hence (2) "112 in Hexateuch only Ex. 1:13,14; Lev. 
uniformly referred to P. (9) nilSn V, p. 25:43,46,53. 
152. (10) "P , JB' Sect. 6, Lang, of P. (11) (3) niiV explained before. 

DmnSCDS V., p. 174 (8:13 sqq.). (4) ni3N SW1 a genealogical term and as 

such always referred to P. 

*The numbers are those of Hebbaxoa, VI., p. 26; the references are to previous explana- 
tions. 

*4 
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Knobel reckons among the marks of P trary to the usual critical rule the record of 
Q , n3B' VlJ? of uncircumcUed lips, 6:12,30 which Joseph's age, Gen. 50:23,26 and of Joshua, Josh, 
occurs nowhere else in the Hexateuch, nor even 24:29 are added; and in these instances the con- 
In the entire Bible. Other alleged marks of P struct could not he used. N3S ftost applied to 
are "Pharaoh, king of Egypt," 6:11,13,27,29, an Israel, 6:26; 7:4; but both E, Gen. 21:22,32 and 
emphatic combination, which occurs but four J, Gen. 26:26 use this word, and E speaks of Is- 
times in all the Hexateuch beside, Gen. 41 :46; rael, Ex. 13 :18 as equipped for war, and 14 :19,20 
Ex. 14 :8 (verses cut out of a JE connection and a camp, implying that they were conceived of 
assigned to P) and Deut. 7:8; 11:3; elsewhere asanarmy. pow with *7K 6:9,12,30; 7:4, while 
Pharaoh and the king of Egypt are freely inter- in JE it is construed with Slp3 or Sip 1 ? 3 :18 ; 
changed 1:18,19; 5:4,5; 14:5. "The land of Ca- 41,8,9; 5:3; butJhas ^K yow Gen.l6:ll,and 
naan," 6:4, which nevertheless occurs at least E, Gen. 30:17.22. The emphatic and somewhat 
flfteentimesin JE in the Book of Genesis, 42:5, pleonastic phrase, Ex. 7:6, "And Moses and 
7,13,29,32; 44:8; 45:17,25; 46:31; 47:1,4,13,14,15; Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
60:5 riKD one hundred, 6:16,18; this construct did they": but a like phrase occurs 12:28 at the 
form nowhere occurs in J or E, but even the end of a J section from which the critics sun- 
absolute nXO is only found in J, Gen. 6:3; 26: der it for no other reason than their own as- 
12 and in E Gen. 33:19; Josh. 24:32, unless con- sumption that it always must belong to P. 

2. STYLE. 

It is easy to produce from the sections assigned to J and E parallels to all 
that is alleged of P in this respect, Hebbaica, VI., p. 27 sq. How is P more 
"systematic" (1) in the "resume of Jacob's family" 1:1-5 than J in Nahor's 
family, Gen. 23:20-24 or E in that of Keturah 25:1-4 ? (2) in " the use of 
OTf^K U P to 6:8 and fYlfT af ter it " (which is a mere assumption) than J in the 
use of Jacob up to Gen. 35:10 and Israel after it, as Dillmann claims ? The sys- 
tematic character of " the genealogy of Moses and Aaron " recognized in (3) and 
<4) and attributed to P is a sufficient reply to the cavils of critics respecting it. 

How is P more " exact, numerical " in mentioning (1) " 70 souls," 1:5, than 
J in 7 days and 40 days and 40 nights, Gen. 7:4, or E in 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
goats, 200 ewes, 20 rams, 30 milch-camels, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, 10 foals, 
Gen. 32:14 sq., or 2 wives, 2 handmaids and 11 children, v. 22? or (2) the age of 
Levi, (3) Kohath, (4) Amram, (5) Moses and Aaron, than E in that of Joseph, 
Gen. 50:22,26 and Joshua, Josh. 24:29, not to speak of Gen. 37:2; 41:46 which 
are torn from their connection in order to assign them to P ? or (6) in the recur- 
ring genealogical formulae than J in the births recorded, Gen. 29:32-35 ? 

P is called " rigid, stereotyped," because of the constant use of the same 
phrases " at the opening and closing " of genealogies and " summing up " each 
subdivision. Genealogies are mostly assigned by rule to P * so that there is small 

* The occurrence of "IT in certain genealogies and T^lil In others has been made a pretext 
for assigning the former to J and the latter to P. This was traced by Kurtz, as stated Hebra- 
ica, V., p. 188, to variations in the old genealogical registers themselves, from which Moses has 
given extracts. It is observable, however, that T^in is invariably used in the main line of 
descent and "IT as invariably in the side lines; to this 10:24 is no exception as it is here the 
antecedent of v. 26, and 17 :20 is not In a genealogy. The more dignified word seems thus to 
have been set apart for the former, and the less dignified restricted to the latter, which certainly 
has the look of purpose rather than accident and may be more naturally explained as intentional 
variation by one writer, than the chance commingling of different writers. 
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opportunity to compare JE in this respect, yet see Gen. 22:23b; 25:4b, and ch. 
36, considerable portions of which are assigned to J, though the critics are in 
much perplexity and disagreement. JE, however, is equally marked by the fre- 
quent use of identical phrases elsewhere, e. g., bring them into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, unto the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, etc., etc., 
3:8,17; 13:5; 33:1-3; cf. also 23:23; Josh. 3:10; 24:11; "the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob," Gen. 50;24 ; Ex. 33:1 ; Num. 32:11 ; 
Deut. 34:4 ; cf . Ex. 13:5,11 ; 32:13 ; Num. 1] :12 ; 14:23 ; Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, Ex. 3:6,15, 
16; 4:5; IfinE"! lp'1 "bowed the head and worshiped," Gen. 24:26,48; 43:28; 
Ex. 4:31; 12:27; 34:8; Num. 22:31; "not believe nor hearken to the voice," 
Ex. 4:1,8,9 ; " I will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say," Ex. 
4:12,15. 

How is P more " verbose and repetitious," " (1) 1:1b," than E in Gen. 40:5a; 
41:11,12 ? or " (2) 1:7 " than the amplication of J in Gen. 15:18-21, or even Gen. 
8:22 V If " (3) 2:24a adds nothing to 23b," does 3:9 E add more to 3:7 ? If " (4) 
2:25 " and " (5) 6:4b are unnecessary," how is it with 5:5b after v. 4 E, or 4:10 
"of a slow tongue " after " slow of speech" J V (6) Is Aaron's wife more min- 
utely described than Nahor's wife by J, Gen. 11:29? "(7) either 6:26 or 27 is 
wholly unnecessary." This is a mistake : v. 26 states what the Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron, v. 27 what they said to Pharaoh. 

3. MATERIAL. 

The "duplicates," "inconsistencies," "cases in which R's work appears," 
and most of the " differences " have already been explained. It is sufficient to 
add that (1) and (2) of the " differences " are confessedly to be accounted for " as 
co-existing facts." (3) " In J (3:7) and in E (3:9) God sees, etc., in P he only 
hears;" this overlooks the explicit statement in P 2:25 and God saw }$TV ( 5 ) 
" According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (3:7,10) ; but in P, 
he is just about to make them his nation (6:7)." This again overlooks 6:4 P, 
" my people the children of Israel." 

4. THEOLOGY. 

If "(1) the cry of the suffering goes up to God, 2:23," P, so it does 3:9 E ; if 
in J God "comes down," 3:8, a like condescension is implied elsewhere in Pin 
God's dwelling in the midst of his people, Ex. 29:45,46, filling the tabernacle with 
his glory, Ex. 40:35, and going up from Abraham, Gen. 17:22 and from Jacob, 
Gen. 35:13 after conversing with them. And here God's delivering aid is granted, 
which in Scripture phrase is as far as possible from being " remote." (2) " He 
only hears of their suffering, 2:24," (this is not an adequate paraphrase of " hear- 
ing their groaning "); " JE he sees it as well 3:7,9," so he does in P, 2:25. (3) 
" He only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10 ; 7:1 ; in JE he appears visibly, 3:2 sq." This 
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like the other things alleged only results from the critical sundering of what be- 
longs together. Even thus, however, God tells Moses, 6:3 P, that he had 
" appeared " to the patriarchs, but was about to make a more ample disclosure of 
himself to Israel. And when Moses spake " before the Lord," 6:12, P, there may 
be a suggestion of a visible manifestation, which seems to be corroborated by 5:22 
" Moses returned unto the Lord." 

" God's revelation is formal : (1) his compassion is due to a promise made to 
the patriarchs, 2:24 ; 6:4 sq." God's gracious love to Israel for their fathers' sake 
is equally implied in JE in his announcing himself to Moses and to the people as 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 3:6 sqq. " There is no familiarity between 
him and Moses ; he simply orders ; there is no sign, no persuasion as in JE," In 
point of fact there is the same condescending grace to Moses in his discourage- 
ment 6:31-7:2, P, as in his initial timidity, 4:10-16, J, and God promises, 7:3 P, 
" to multiply his signs in the land of Egypt." 

" There is no indication of anthropomorphism." " The covenant with the 
patriarchs is emphasized." If I am capable of judging, these two sentences are 
contradictory. " In the prophetic writers there is no mention of " this covenant. 
What then is meant by God's calling himself the " God of their fathers," 3:13,15, 
16 ; 4:5, or by Gen. 15:18 J or Gen. 50:24 E ? 

B. The Portion assigned to J and E. 
A glance at the conflicting modes of division, which here prevail, as they 
are exhibited, Hebraica, VI., pp. 28sq.,32, is sufficient to show the hopeless 
perplexity and confusion in which the critics find themselves. This is frankly 
confessed, ibid, p. 35. (1) " It is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of 
this section does not show very distinctly, or even satisfactorily, a double author- 
ship, (a) There are no duplicate stories (i. e., in a full form) ; (b) the language 
also is but a poor guide, owing probably to R's influence. [It is very con- 
venient always to have R to throw the blame upon], (c) Not even the names of 
the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled. (2) We may, 
therefore, expect — what is actually the case— to find the greatest variation of 
opinion among the critics. So for instance, Kuen. and Kitt. pronounce the analy- 
sis of JE in the early chapters of Exodus, at least, almost impossible." When it 
is added that there are " sure traces " and " long passages clearly belonging to 
either writer," we shall see hereafter what these amount to. As to P being 
" very marked when contrasted with JE," we have already seen the insufficiency 
of the grounds for any such partition. 

1. Chapter 1. 

Omitting the verses assigned to P, Wellhausen partitions the remainder of 
the chapter by giving to J v. 6 (as a doublet of Gen, 50:26 E), vs. 8-10 the pro- 
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posal of the new king (as related to J in language), which is severed from its 
proper basis in the immense multiplication of Israel, v. 7 P in spite of the evident 
allusion of more and mightier DIUj/l D*1 v - 9 *° multiplied and waxed mighty 
lOV^'T "DTI v - 7 - These words must accordingly be cut out of v. 7 as a part of 
a hypothetical sentence belonging to J. The same words recur, v. 20b, and must 
be once more sundered from their connection and given to J, though there is 
nothing to which to attach them. Then follows v. 22 the barbarous edict issued 
by the king to his people to murder all male children, which thus becomes the 
first and only measure of repression resorted to, instead of the last desperate 
expedient after all others had failed. Moreover, v. 22, thus sundered from vs. 
15-20, which are essential to its proper explanation and limitation,* would not 
apply specially to the children of the Hebrews. It is also sundered from 2:1-10 
E, of which it supplies the necessary explanation. The residue, vs. ll,12,15-20a, 
is referred to E, and is an unexplained fragment, whose only reason and motive 
is found in J vs. 8-10. 

Kittel abandons this division, though for the sake of finding the multiplica- 
tion and consequent oppression of Israel in J as well as E he retains vs. 20b,22 
for the former, the inconveniences of which have beeu already shown. 

Other critics give up the attempt to separate what is so plainly indivisible 
and assign the whole to E. This is attended with the difficulty that subsequent 
sections of J as well as E imply this very narrative, and with the further difficulty 
that certain words elsewhere alleged to belong to J are here combined with those 
of E. Hence it has been assumed that though written by E it has been retouched 
by J, or that the words in question were introduced by B from a supposed paral- 
lel narrative by J, a further trace of whose existence is suspected in the imag- 
inary doublet of v. 20a and 21. But v. 21 is obviously a more definite expansion 
of the general statement, 20a. And the assumption that these are traces of a 
parallel narrative otherwise unknown like similar assumptions with which we have 
met repeatedly before, has no basis but the hypothesis which it is adduced to sup- 
port. A much more natural conclusion, which must stand until the contrary is 
proved, is that words thus bound together in one continuous passage are the 
common property of one and the same writer. 

2. Chapter 2. 
Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-10 to E and vs. ll-23a to J. But vs. 11-14 cannot 
be separated from what precedes. " When Moses was grown," v. 11, alludes to 
the previous narrative of his early childhood; "he went out (KX'l) nnto his 
brethren " to his having been " brought in (inJOTfl) unto Pharaoh's daughter," 
v. 10 ; "their burdens " as 1:11 ; Egyptian and Hebrew, vs. 11-14 as 1:15,16,19 ; 
2:6,7 ; "made thee prince over" [ty ~\& QJJ>) v. 14 as 1:11. 

* The verbal correspondence between v. 22 and vs. 17,18 saved alive is also to be noted. 
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Accordingly Schrader and Dillmann give vs. 1-14 to E and vs. 15-23a to J. 
But vs. 11-14* is as essential to what follows as to what precedes. Moses is the 
brave defender of the weak and injured alike in vs. 11,12 and in v. 17. His flight, 
v. 15, was in consequence of its being known that he had killed the Egyptian. 
Schrader's notion that the motive assigned in v. 14 differs from that in v. 15 is 
set aside as futile by Dillmann and Jiilicher. The peril in its becoming known 
was that it would reach the ears of the king. "The men who sought thy life," 
4:19, are, as the form of expression shows, 2:15a, cf. 18:4, Pharaoh and his emis- 
saries, and the death of the former is recorded, 2:23a. 

Dillmann rests the division on the difference of names, Reuel 2:18, and Jethro 
3:1 E ; and then oddly enough annuls his own argument by insisting that there is 
a textual error in the name, 2:18. Instead of " Eeuel," he says it should be " Ho- 
bab, the son of Eeuel," as Num. 10:29. But if a change is to be made from mere 
conjecture, without even the pretence of any ancient authority, why not read 
" Jethro, the son of Reuel," as Ewald proposed ? This would have a quasi con- 
firmation from the LXX., which critics are fond of urging when it makes in their 
favor, so far at least as that Jethro is there introduced into 2:16,17. But then all 
pretext would be gone for assigning 2:15-23 and ch. 3 to distinct writers ', and that 
is not what Dillmann wants. Wellhausen and Jiilicher find no difficulty in 
ascribing 2:15 sqq. aud 3:1 sqq. to the same writer, by expunging Reuel from the 
text of 2:18 ; and so the former gives both to J, the latter both to E. All which 
illustrates the ease with which a critic can effect his purpose ; if the text does 
not suit him, he can construct one that will. 

But if, as Dillmann contends, the same person could not have written Reuel, 
2:18 and Jethro, 3:1, how could an intelligent redactor, who expected his work to 
be credited and understood, have put those sections together in their present 
form ? The critics tell us that he introduces explanatory remarks upon occasion 
and even alterations for the sake of harmonizing discrepancies or removing diffi- 
culties. That he left the text as it is, may then be taken as a clear indication 
that he saw nothing that required explanation, and no discrepancy to remove. If 
therefore, as we must suppose, the statements here made were in the judgment of 
R mutually consistent and sufficiently intelligible, why may not the original writer 
have been of the same opinion ? and why may not one and the same writer have 
produced both paragraphs ? We fully accord with the remark of Dr. Dillmann 
already quoted that nothing is explained by charging incongruity upon R. 

The passages before us are to be compared with Num. 10:29, Hobab, Moses' 
frill v the son of Reuel, cf. Judg. 4:11. They contain, as Kurtz remarks, Qes- 
chichte d. Alten Bundes, II., p. 53, two elastic words, viz., father which may be 



* The falsity of the critical dictum that the same writer must always make use of the same 
words, is well illustrated by Jiilicher from vs. 11-14, where TVC J and riDH , 71371 and Jin are 
interchanged in the same brief passage. 
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used either of an immediate parent or of a grandparent, and 7J|i|"7 which like the 
Greek ya\i^p6q may denote either a father-in-law or a brother-in-law. Hence arise 
various possible solutions, any one of which is a sufficient answer to the charge of 
discrepancy. 

1. Reuel, father of Zipporah as well as of Jethro and Hobab, brothers-in-law 
of Moses. 

2. Eeuel, grandfather of Zipporah and father of Jethro = Hobab, father-in- 
law of Moses. 

3. Reuel = Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, and the father of Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. 

This last seems to me altogether the most satisfactory. Reuel was his proper 
name and Jethro or Jether, Ex. 4:18 (i. e. Excellency) his official designa- 
tion.* And there is no more difficulty in their being successively used in the 
same connection than if one should first name President Harrison and afterwards 
refer to him as His Excellency. 

While Wellhausen gives 2:ll-23a to J, and Dillmann vs. 15-23a, Jiilicher 
insists that vs. 1-22 belong to E and only 23a to J. Verses 16sqq. are plainly 
related to 3:1 by their common reference to Moses' marriage to the daughter of 
the priest of Midian and the flock of the latter. They are intimately linked with 
both of the documents, as the critics regard them, viz., with 18:2,3 E, cf. 2:21,22, 
a coincidence which Dillmann can only account for by assuming that J has here 
copied from E ; also with 4:19 J, which evidently refers to 2:23a, which latter as 
evidently points back to 1:8 E. While thus assigning, each in his own varying 
fashion, one portion of the narrative to J and another to E, the critics confess 
that each document contains implications of and allusions to what is found only 
in the other. They find it impossible so to construct their documents, that they 
shall be independent of each other. Serious gaps are left in J, which need pre- 
cisely what is given in E to fill them, and vice versa. Only Jiilicher ventures the 
the conjecture that E may have been the only narrator, who told of Moses' rescue 
by Pharaoh's daughter, J may have spoken briefly of the oppression in Egypt, and 
then, without knowing anything of children put to death by mid wives or Egyp- 
tians, may have proceeded at once to the history of Moses. But even he is obliged 
to assume not only that J and E are mutually supplementary, but that P shows 
abundant marks of acquaintance with them. Such references from one of the 
alleged documents to another, of which we have found repeated instances, are 
indications of a common authorship. 

Wellhausen is alone in the attempt to make out a separate narrative of J in 
ch. 2, which after all he confesses cannot be carried through. This is done by 



* Posset niT Jithro nomen esse muneris aut dignitatis, ut Pharaho; nam "in 1 dignitatem 
signiflcat. Atque hoc videtur sensisse Josephus, II., 12, 1, qui iniic?i7i/ia esse dixit 'ItOpalov* 
Clericus Comment, in Ex. 2 :18. 
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interpreting vs. 1,2 to mean that Moses was the eldest child of his parents, and 
then slicing from vs. 6 and 10 such portions as make no mention of Moses' sister, 
thus producing the semblance of another form of the story in which she has no 
part, but which runs thus " and behold, a weeping babe, and she had compassion 
on him and he became her son. And she called his name Moses, and said, Be- 
cause I drew him out of the water." Meanwhile the omission of these clauses 
does not disturb the apparent continuity of the principal narrative. This is a fair 
specimen of the method, which Wellhausen everywhere employs in his attempts 
to establish duplicate narratives, and which is in fact adopted by that class 
of critics generally. It is ingenious and clever but baseless. How entirely 
arbitrary it is and how void of all historical value are results so obtained, is 
apparent. 

3. Chapter 3. 

Knobel assigns this and the two following chapters to J, who has here in the 
main not written independently but transcribed two older documents. One of 
these, which he calls the Eechtsbuch or Law-book, is represented in ch. 3 and is 
continued in 4:18,27-31, but in this latter section with additions by J. The writer 
of this document uses Elohim interchangeably with Jehovah, as is seen in the fre- 
quent alternation of these names in ch. 3 ; he agrees with P in holding that the 
name Jehovah was first introduced in the time of Moses, 3:14 sq.; he calls Moses' 
father-in-law not Eeuel as in 2:18, but Jethro, 3:1, or Jether, 4:18 ; he speaks of 
the elders accompanying Moses when he went to Pharaoh, 3:18 ; of the women as 
borrowing or asking for jewels of gold and silver and costly raiment from their 
female neighbors, 3:22, to put upon their sons and daughters to wear in the feast 
which they were to observe in the wilderness, while according to 11:1 the borrow- 
ing was by every man and every woman and 12:35, by the people without dis- 
tinction of sex. 

The other document, which Knobel calls the Kriegsbuch or Book of Wars, is 
represented in 4:19-26, which is the direct continuation of 2:11-22. The writer of 
it agrees with P in making Moses demand the complete and unconditional release 
of Israel, 4:23, and Moses is to perform the signs before Pharaoh, 4:21. These 
older narratives agree with each other and with P in speaking only of miracles 
wrought upon or in the presence of the Egyptians, 3:20 ; 4:21. 

On the other hand, 4:1-17 is by J himself, and tells of miracles wrought by 
Moses as his credentials before the Israelites, vs. 1 sqq. makes Aaron the speaker 
even with the children of Israel, vs. 16,30 regards Moses' shepherd staff as the rod 
with which the miracles were performed, v. 2, and records how Moses presumptu- 
ously declined the divine commission, v. 13, while the older accounts only speak 
of doubts or scruples which he entertained. Knobel further points out in minute 
detail the peculiar diction of each of these writers severally. 
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The little weight attached by critics themselves to such nice discriminations 
in style and in conception appears from the fact that these divisions of Knobel, 
sharply as they are made, and with all the array of minute distinctions b'oth in 
thought and language, which he urges in their favor, have not been adopted by 
any of his critical successors. In fact nothing is easier than to create such facti- 
tious distinctions in any narrative. If it be divided into parts, and the separate 
parts be then compared together, it will of course be found that one does not 
relate precisely what is in the other. Each particular portion of a narrative tells 
its own part of the story and this naturally enough is not identical with what is 
told in the remaining portions. The points, in which one supplements the other, 
are not to be paraded as divergences, so long as there is no real variance. And a 
varying diction is not to be assumed because the writer has occasion to use words 
in one section which he does not need to employ in another. 

The perplexity of the critics in ch. 3 arises from such an intermingling of 
what they regard as the criteria of different documents, that it is impossible to 
separate them. The one pointin which they all agree is in assigning vs. 10-15 to 
E, and this not on the score of any peculiarity of diction, but simply because the 
fundamental postulate of this divisive hypothesis requires it. The primary as- 
sumption that a distinguishing feature of J is the use of the name Jehovah from 
the beginning, while in E it was first revealed to Moses, necessarily carries with it 
the ascription of this passage to the latter. But in all the rest of the chapter they 
are at sea. Wellhausen, though he acknowledges that the entire paragraph 3:1- 
4:17 creates the impression of unity or of one casting, nevertheless gives 3:1-9, 
16-20 to J (with traces of E), and vs. 21,22 to E; Jiuicher 3:7,8,16-22 to J, vs. 1- 
6,9-14 to E ; Dillmann, the whole chapter to E (with traces of J). 

When the alleged criteria of diflerent documents are thus inseparably blended, 
the critics lay the responsibility upon K, who has not followed one document 
exclusively, but is supposed to have introduced words or phrases from an imagin- 
ary parallel in the other. But 

(1) This is supporting hypothesis by hypothesis, and no particular reason can 
be given why R should have done this here and in other instances in which the 
like assumption is made. 

(2) Such an assumption, moreover, undermines the very basis of the entire 
critical hypothesis. The determination of distinctive marks for the documents, 
by which the whole analysis is conducted and is held to be justified, takes for 
granted that the extracts from each have been preserved in their original form. 
If this is not the case, the foundation of their argument is gone. If K has blended 
and confused these documents with the frequency and to the extent that the 
critics are themselves obliged to assume, where is the guarantee that he has not 
done the same in other instances ? 

(3) What hypothesis, however unreasonable, could not be successfully main- 
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tained, if everything at variance with its requirements is held to be sufficiently 
accounted for by attributing it to B ? 

(4) The obvious inference from the premises before us is not that the text is 
at fault, nor that E has jumbled his sources together, but that the critics are not 
infallible. Their previous conclusions are based on insufficient data. What they 
have taken to be marks of distinct writers, are here shown to belong alike to one 
and the same. 

4. Chapter 4. 

The critical analysis of this chapter is based on certain alleged discrepancies, 
which are no discrepancies at all. 

(1) After the Lord appeared to Moses in Horeb and commissioned him to 
deliver Israel, Moses asks, v. 18, and obtains permission from Jethro to return to 
Egypt. In v. 19 the Lord bids him to return to Egypt, assuring him that the 
men are dead, who sought his life. And it is gravely represented that these are 
mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not. 

(2) It is charged that v. 20a, in which Moses takes his wife and sons with him 
to Egypt, conflicts with 18:2 sqq. from which it appears that they were subse- 
quently with Jethro, — not, as the critics infer in direct contradiction to its express 
language, that he left her behind, but he sent her back. This clause the critics 
strike out and assign to E for no reason whatever, except that by doing so an 
apparent contradiction can be created. Those, to whom it is not an accepted 
canon that everything is to be expunged from the text, which establishes its 
coherence and consistency, will see no contrariety here. 

(3) In v. 20, we read of Moses that " he returned to the land of Egypt." And 
yet in the following verse the Lord says to him " When thou goest to return into 
Egypt," etc. This, it is claimed, is not a continuous narrative. But the explana- 
tion is perfectly simple. Upon the first mention of his setting out the general 
statement is made, as is usual in Hebrew narrative, respecting his whole journey, 
" he returned to the land of Egypt." The incidents of the journey are then 
recited particularly, his taking the rod, the Lord's direction to him what to do 
with it, and what to say to Pharaoh, the affair at the lodging-place, and the meet- 
ing with Aaron. 

(4) Wellhausen further charges that v. 27 is not the sequel of vs. 24-26, for at 
the lodging-place where the latter incident occurred, Moses was already beyond 
the mount of God, where Aaron was to meet him. How he knows where the 
,lodging-place was, he does not inform us. But supposing him correct in this 
particular, the whole point of his objection lies in the assumption that a con- 
tinuous narrative cannot deviate from the exact chronological arrangement of 
every detail. The writer here chooses to follow a topical order instead. As he 
has mentioned Moses' wife and sons, v. 20, he mentions an affair in which they 
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were concerned before proceeding to speak of his meeting with Aaron who was to 
act with him upon his arrival in Egypt. The chronological sequence does not lie 
in the initial term "IQX'I i hut in the transaction, which it introduces, vs. 27-31, 
considered as a whole. See numerous similar examples in the discussion of Gen. 
2:19; Hebraica, V., p. 148. 

(5) It is alleged that vs. 17,20b,21 the rod with which Moses was to do signs 
before Pharaoh is quite a different conception from vs. 1-9, which records a series 
of miracles designed to accredit Moses before the people, in only one of which a 
rod is mentioned and that not as the instrument but as itself the subject of the 
miracle. Hence it is claimed that v. 17 does not refer back to the rod of vs. 2,4, 
but to some narrative not preserved, in which a rod was consecrated and endued 
with miraculous virtue for Moses' use in Egypt. But there is not the slightest 
discrepancy here, nor any suggestion of different narratives. All proceeds regu- 
larly and continuously. Moses was solicitous lest the people would not believe 
that the Lord had appeared to him, and the Lord gave him a series of signs to 
convince them. He was further charged to work miracles before Pharaoh, and 
for this purpose was bidden to take "this rod," i. e. the rod which had been 
changed to a serpent, as 7:15 explicitly declares. This testimony the critics seek 
to evade by ascribing it to E, it being their invariable usage to put an unwelcome 
witness summarily out of court. 

(6) Wellhausen and Jiilicher find an inconsistency between vs. 10-12, in 
which, upon Moses' plea of incapacity to speak, the Lord promises to be with his 
mouth, and vs. 13-16, where his continued reluctance is overcome by associating 
Aaron with him, as though Aaron's help were more reassuring than that of 
God himself, and besides in chs. 7-11 it is not Aaron but Moses who speaks to 
Pharaoh. On critical principles, then, vs. 13-16 must be by another writer than 
vs. 10-12, J ; it cannot be by E, who gives no such prominence to Aaron, nor by P, 
Whose parallel they find in 7:1,2. "Wellhausen and Jiilicher accordingly refer it to 
Bj (who combined J and E). But Kittel aptly replies, why should Bj introduce 
Aaron here, if he was not mentioned in either of his sources ? If this is a case of 
redactional interference, it can only be attributed to Ed (who added Deuteronomy) 
or Eh (the final redactor of the Hexateuch), who sought to conform this passage 
to P's representation. But even this, he urges cannot be so, for the manner of its 
introduction shows that this was not inserted by the Eedactor purely of his own 
motion. If he were disposed to lay stress on Aaron's presence, and claim for 
him a prominent share in these transactions, he would have inserted his name 
elsewhere, or at least whenever Moses came before Pharaoh. But just there it is 
lacking. This, then, is not something bodily introduced by the Eedactor with a 
purpose ; it must have belonged to the original text. 

Kittel suggests the possibility that J may have mentioned that Aaron was to 
be associated with Moses, though not to speak, and this may have been modified 
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by Ed in 4:13-16 into accordance with P. But the same difficulty arises here as 
before, that upon this supposition Ed would have made more extensive altera- 
tions in what follows. His only resource is to assume that J is itself composite, 
one of its constituents representing that all goes forward without Aaron, the 
other assuming his presence and co-operation. 

But all this critical floundering is unnecessary. It grows out of the attempt 
to create a discrepancy, where, as Dillmann has shown, none exists. God's prom- 
ise to be with Moses is not withdrawn in making Aaron his coadjutor, but he 
engages to be with them both. And Aaron is to assist Moses, not supersede 
him either in speech or action. The Lord says, v. 15, " I will be with thy mouth 
and his mouth and will teach you what ye shall do." Moreover, as this was 
intended to quiet Moses' anxiety lest the people should not believe him nor 
hearken to his voice, 4:1, it is unto the people that Aaron was to speak for Moses, 
v. 16, as it is recorded v. 30 that he actually did. 

(7) Verses 27-31 are a puzzle to the critics, no one of whom has yet been able 
to bring them into accord with the marks which he has laid down for distinguish- 
ing the documents. Wellhausen admits the close connection of these verses in 
their present form to be undeniable and that they cannot be parcelled between 
distinct writers. The gathering of the elders, v. 29, cf. 3:16, and doing the signs 
before the people, v. 30, cf. vs. 1-9, point according to his scheme to J, who as- 
cribes these acts to Moses. Hence he concludes that in the original form of vs. 
29-31, it must have been Moses, who spake to the people and did the signs. Ej 
inserted Aaron along with him, and prefixed vs. 27,28, that Aaron as well as 
Moses might have the honor of having previously been at Horeb. 

Jiilicher credits Ej with a still larger share in the production of these verses. 
As he assigns 3:16 to E, and makes it a mark of distinction between J and E, 
that the former speaks of the people and the latter of the elders (not J of bothi 
as "Wellhausen), the elders as well as Aaron must have been interpolated in 
this passage of J. J merely wrote " Moses went and gathered the children of 
Israel and did the signs before the people." Ej is responsible for all the rest of 
vs. 27-30. 

Dillmann, who concedes that vs. 14-16 belong to the original record and 
assigns them to J, has no difficulty in reconciling the part attributed to Aaron in 
vs. 27-31 with their composition by J. But as on his division E speaks of the 
elders, 3:16, and J of signs wrought and words spoken before the people, 4:1 sqq., 
16, he is obliged to parcel these verses between J and E. To the latter he assigns 
4:29 and the middle clauses of 31, leaving to J vs. 27,28,30 and the first and last 
clauses of 31. E wrote "And Moses [' and Aaron,' of whom E says nothing is an 
interpolation by E] went and gathered together all the elders of the children of 

Israel and they heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel and that 

he had seen their affliction." J wrote " And Moses told Aaron all the words of 
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Jehovah wherewith he had sent him and all the signs wherewith he had charged 
him. . . .And Aaron spake all the words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses 

and did the signs in the sight of the people. And the people believed and 

they bowed their heads and worshipped." 

The perfectly arbitrary character of all these divisions is obvious. The critic, 
on the basis of his partition elsewhere, lays down marks to distinguish the docu- 
ments, and then carries them relentlessly through, however the passages to which 
they are applied may be mangled in the process. The plain fact is that none of 
the critical schemes can be made to fit this passage. It gathers up in itself refer- 
ences to and exact correspondences with the entire preceding narrative, which the 
critics insist upon sundering, but whose unity and common origin are here palpa- 
bly demonstrated. 

(8) Certain dislocations are also alleged, which require transpositions of the 
existing text for their correction. Thus, Dillmann urges that vs. 22,23, though 
belonging to J, are inappropriate where they are and must originally have stood 
just before 10:28. As vs. 20b,21 are assigned to E, v. 22 would in J connect 
directly with v. 20a, so that the very first message, which Moses is instructed to 
deliver to Pharaoh on his return to Egypt, is the announcement of the last of all 
the plagues, which was not in fact made till 11:4. And further, according to v. 23 
(Hebrew text and Eevised version) the demand had already been made upon 
Pharaoh to let Israel go and he had refused. But all the seeming incongruity is 
the work of the critics themselves, in sundering what belongs together. It is 
their thrusting v. 21 from the text, which has destroyed the connection and made 
all the trouble. Moses is there bidden to do all those wonders before Pharaoh, 
which God had put in his hand, viz., those that were to be wrought by the rod 
given him for that purpose, v. 17, but is at the same time informed that in spite 
of all Pharaoh's heart should be hardened and he would not let the people go. 
Thereupon it is entirely in place for God to inform Moses of the final result of 
Pharaoh's obstinacy, and of the message which he shall not immediately indeed, 
but at the proper time deliver to the recusant monarch. And there was a special 
reason why this disclosure should be made just then and why the fact should be 
recorded precisely where it is, as preliminary to the occurrence at the lodging- 
place, vs. 24-26. God's instrument in avenging Israel against Pharaoh cannot be 
suffered to be himself regardless of the obligations of an Israelite. 

Again, as 4:19 plainly refers back to 2:23a, "Wellhausen and Jiilicher infer 
that they belong together, the former claiming that the original place of 2:23a 
was immediately before 4:19, and the latter, on the contrary, that 4:19 ought 
to stand immediately after 2:23a. Each succeeds in creating a new divergence 
between the documents by the transposition. Wellhausen finds that in J Moses 
resolved to return to Egypt as soon as he received the commission to deliver 
the children of Israel, 4:18; but in E the direction to return was not given 
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until a later time after the king of Egypt had died. Julicher by reversing the 
transposition discovers that in J Moses had already returned to Egypt before 
God appeared to him to bid him deliver the people, while in E he was still in 
Midian when this occurred. It is plain enough that neither discrepancy is in 
the text : they alike result from a critical process, which is altogether unwar- 
ranted. 

As the discrepancies and dislocations, which are the only pretext for a critical 
division of this chapter, turn out upon examination to be imaginary, the division 
built upon them collapses entirely. 

5. Chapter 5:1-6:1. 

This passage is according to Wellhausen borrowed entire from J, as shown 
by the correspondence of 5:3 with 3:18, and D'JJOJ vs. 6,10,13,14 a different word 
for "taskmasters," from Q*DO HC 1 ; H E, though he notes two words for 
" task " or " tale" rODflO v - 8 and pfi v - 18 * and a redundancy of expression 
in vs. 4,5. In 5:1 he claims that R has substituted " Moses and Aaron " for 
" Moses and the elders," which according to 3:18 J must have written. 

As, however, Dillmann gives 3:18 to E, this entire passage takes the same 
direction with him, for which he further pleads the occurrence of tyfo vs. 3,20, 
showing upon what slender grounds the assignment of whole chapters hither and 
thither may be made. He traces the hand of E in the omission of " the elders " 
v. 1, the insertion of Aaron vs. 1,4,20, " hold a feast," v. 1, instead of " sacrifice," 
as 3:18 ; 5:3, etc., the doublet v. 5 (cf. v. 4), v. 9 (which has a word of P ,*"n3# 
and one of J njMS')) lib (which he fancies would be more appropriate after v. 13), 
and v. 22 where " returned " is introductory to the renewal of Moses' commission, 
6:2sqq., and is therefore unwelcome to the critics, who will have it that this is no 
renewal at all but simply P's account of what E had already described in ch. 3. 
These alleged manipulations of E, as we have repeatedly seen, merely betoken 
critical embarrassment and are an acknowledgment that the passage is not in 
these particulars, what according to the critic's scheme it ought to be; an 
acknowledgment, which is but scantily covered up by the assumption that E has 
been borrowing snatches from a hypothetical parallel narrative in J. 

Jiilicher assigns vs. 1,2,5 to E and the remainder to J, assuming that Ej 
inserted Aaron, v. 1, and erased from v. 3 " Moses and the elders of Israel," which 
he supposes to have been expressed as the subject in its original form ; though if 
Ej made this erasure because in his view no other than Aaron was associated with 
Moses in this transaction, why did he not erase " the elders of Israel " from 3:18 
likewise ? 



* Julicher remarks that like variations In the use of terms occur several times in the pre- 
ceding chapters within the limits of what is accounted the same document, and are common In 
good writers; moreover these very words pn and rUD/TO occur together in the same verse, 
Ezek. 45:11. 
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It is of course easy enough for the critics, by the aid of B, to construct a text 
that will suit their hypothesis, as the present text manifestly does not. The com- 
bination here of " Moses and Aaron " will not answer either for Wellhausen's J, 
or for Dillmann's or Julicher's E. It enters its decided protest against the sun- 
dering of 3:18 from 4:14-16; which is a feature of every critical scheme. That 
" the elders " are not particularly mentioned in 4:1-3 is not due to any manipula- 
tion by E, as the critics think it necessary to assume. It merely shows that the 
writer was not so painfully precise as to record subordinate details, which were 
sufficiently implied in statements already made. It is plain enough from 3:18 
that the elders were to accompany Moses and Aaron when they went before the 
king. Their presence was altogether subsidiary and it is simply taken for granted 
without further mention that the divine direction was complied with. 

The minute and complicated apportionment, which the critics make of the 
next section, the narrative of the plagues, is based upon a rigorous demand for the 
explicit statement of every minute particular, which as the instance before us 
plainly shows is not always to be expected, a refusal to admit implications how- 
ever obvious in lieu of it, and insisting upon finding a divergence in trifling 
variations in the form of statement, which are readily explicable without such an 
assumption. 



Old Wokds. 
(1) *t?pa see Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (2) Jin 
also in E, Gen. 20:4,11; 37:20, etc. (3) D'Dm 
Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (4) BHJ Hebbaica, V., p. 
154 (also in E and P). (5) JJITO Sect. 7, Lang. 
of J (also in E). (6) 1HD Sect. 6, Lang, of J 
(also in E). (7) S'XH Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (8) 
ITK also in E, Gen. 22:7. (9) HI HD 1 ? Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J (also in E). (10) 3TJ? also in E, Ex. 
23:5; Josh. 8:17; 24:16,20. (11) StO (HIph.) also 
in E. (12) nirr. (13) npJ?X Sect. 6, Lang, of J 
(also in E). (14) nnpl also in P, Gen. 48:5 and 
E, Gen. 21:23, etc. (15) Slp3 ^DtP Sect. 7, 
Lang, of J. (also in E). (16) T nStS> Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J (also in E). (17) KJ Sect. 12, Lang, 
of E (also in P, Gen. 34:8). (18) '3 Sect. 11, 
Lang, of J. (19) 'OJX Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also 
in P, Gen. 23 :4, often in E). (SO) DJ . . . . DJ Sect. 
12, Lang, of J (also in E and P). (21) VlDH 
Dwbw Sect. 8, Lang, of E (also in P). (22; mn 
Hebbaica, T., p. 163 (also in E). (23) Jimp 1 ? 
Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also in E). (24) D'ty Hebba- 
ica, V., p. 154 (also in E and P). (25) |KD Sect. 
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10, Lang, of E. (26) [l^D Hebbaica, VI., p. 22. 
(27) W Sect. 12, Lang, of J (also E and P). (28) 
Tip Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (29) nj?t!> Ex. 5:9 and 
only Gen. 4:4,5 in Hex. beside. (30) UJT Gen. 
16:11; 29:32 J; 81:42; 41:52 E; Ex. 3:7,17; 4:31 
J (Well.) but E (Dill.). (31) pTI Ex. 4:6,7, in 
Hex. beside only Gen. 16:5; Num. 11:12. (32) 
'318 also in E, Gen. 20:4. 



New Wobds. 

(1) iYH Ex. 2:19MsJ; 2:6 E. 

(2) 31&OD Ex. 3:7 J (Well.), E (Dill.); all in 
Hex. 

(3) npm T Ex. 13:9; 32:11J; Num.20:20E; 
Ex. 3:19; 6:1 J (Well.), E (Dill.). 

(4) 3JI Ex. 4:4 J; all in Hex. except twice in 
Deuteronomy. 

(5) ibe> Ex. 4:6 J; Num. 12 :10 E worked over 
by J; all in Hex. 

(6) D-7K Ex. 4:4 J; all in Hex. 

(7) np3 Ex. 4:11J; 23:8 E; all in O. T. 

(8) riST let go Ex. 4:26 J; Qal only here in 
Hex. 



* The numbers are those of Hebbaica, VI., p. 30. 
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It will be observed that no characteristic diction is made out for J ; nearly 
all the words in the foregoing lists are found also in E. 



Old Words. 
(1) *H3n see V., p. 176, Lang, of J an 1 ). (2) 
Sin DJ Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (3) D't? Sect. 13, 
Lang, of J. (4) XT p (happen) Sect. 11, Lang, of 
J. (5) p3 Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (6) ynD Sect. 
7, Lang, of J. (7) DTD V., p. 155, Lang, of J. 
(8) mn V., p. 15S, Lang, of J. (6) 1DI1 verb 
Ex. 2:3 E, all In Hex ; noun, Gen. 11 :3 Ji (Dill. 
J); 14:10 special source (Dill. E), Ex. 2:3 E; 
allinHex, (10) iV; also in J, Gen. 82:23; 33:1- 
14; 44:20. (11) "^also in J, Ex. 4:9; 7:25,28; 
8:5,7; in P, 7:19; 8:1. (12) HDK Sect. 6, Lang. 
of E, referred by rule to E. (13) VlJ Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J. (14) |D!3 Sect. 9, Lang, of E (also 
in J). (15) px Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (16) OJN 
Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (17) nnj? V., p. 155 in J. 
(18) &0 Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (19) S jnj (permit) 
Sect. 6, Lang, of E (also in J). (20) |B V., 
p. 155, in J. (21) D'jnS Gen. 11:3 Ji (Dill. J): 
Ex. 1 :I4 P (this word cut out solely on ac- 
count of its evident allusion to ch. 5); 5: 
7,8,16,18,19 J (Well.), E (Dill). (22) yj3 Sect. 8, 
Lang, of E (also in P). (23) DB'St!' SlDH Sect. 
13, Lang, of J. (24) p-^y Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 
(25) y)« Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (26) DJ . . ■ . DJ Sect. 
12, Lang, of J. (27) JISOp 1 ? Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 



(28) Q'an Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (29) D'Sn Gen. 
16:13 J; Ex. 3:5 J (Well.), E (Dill.); all in Hex. 
(30) PJB Gen. 32:18 E; 33:8 J; Ex. 4:24,27 J 
(Dill, and Well.) ; all in Hex. (31) V13 Gen. 10 : 
18; 49:7; Num. 10:35 J; Gen. 11:4,8,9 Ji (Dill. 
J); Ex. 5:12 J (Well.), E (Dill.): all in Hex. ex- 
cept three times in Deuteromony. (32) 1"D,J? 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

(1) mS'D Gen. 85:17; Ex. 1:16-21 E; Gen. 
38:28 J; allinO.T. 

(2) JSS Ex. 2:2,3 E; Josh. 2:4 uncertain 
whether J or E (Dill) ; all in Hex. 

(3) 3"in Ex. 3:1 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 17:6 E 
(Dill.), uncertain ; (Well.) 38:6 E, and repeatedly 
in Deuteronomy; 'J'D is commonly referred 
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to P or J, but occurs in E, Ex. 19:11,18 (where 
Dill, says it was introduced by E from J), 
Deut. 83:2. Sinai is the name of the particu- 
lar peak from which the law was given, Horeb 
a more general term for the whole cluster of 
mountains. While Israel lay encamped at its 
base, and in reference to laws enacted there it 
was natural to use the term Sinai; prior to 
God's descent upon Sinai and subsequently 
when they were at a distance, in the plains of 
Moab, as in Deuteronomy, it was equally 
natural to say Horeb. 

(4) HJD Ex. 8:2,3,4 J (Well.), E (Dill.); Deut. 
88:16 E; allinHex. 

(5) U1 iSjM Sv> Ex. 3:5 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 
Josh. 5:15 J; all in O. T. 

(6) ^nS noun Ex. 3:9 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 
Deut. 26:7; all in Hex; verb, Ex. 8:9 J or E; 
22:20; 23:8E; Num. 22:25 J; allinHex. 

(7) mvhiii Ex. 8:20 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 84:10 
E; Josh. 8:5 E; all in Hex. [Josh. 6:9 cited 
VI., p. 34 is probably an inadvertence for Job 
5:9.1 

(8) Opn Gen. 31:42; Ex. 8:21; 23:15 E; 34:20 
J; all in Hex. except twice in Deuteronomy. 

(») \trii Ex. 8:7; 5:6,10,13,14 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 
all in Hex. 

(10) -)Q0 Ex. 5:6,10,14,15,19 J (Well.), E (Dill.) ; 
Num. 11 :16 J ; all in Hex. except Deuteronomy 
and passages in JoBhua referred to D. 

(11) WWp Ex. 5:7,12 J (Well.), E (Dill.); Num. 



15:32,33 P or a later addition to P; all in Hex. 

(12) two Gen. 84:30; Ex. 8:10 J; 7:21 E; 5:21; 
7:18 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 16:20,24 P; all in Hex. 

Bare Words. 
These, of course, afford no indication of a 
writer's ordinary diction. 

(1) Nowhere else in Hex., a, KDJ 2:3; b, D3t 
2:3; c, *]1D 2:3,5; d, PITO 2:10. 

(2) Nowhere else in O. T., a, D'jaK (birth- 
stool) 1:16; b, D3 1 ? 8:2; c, D'BIJ NIph. 5:8,17. 



It will be seen how total is the failure to establish any characteristic diction for 



* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 34. 
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E ; almost every word in the above lists occurs likewise in J. Nearly the entire 
narrative portion being given to J or E, and only a few insignificant scraps 
reserved for P, it is to be expected that a large proportion of the words employed 
will not be found in the latter. 

J and E are so indistinguishable in "style," "material" and "theology," 
that they are considered together in all these respects, Hebbaica, VI., pp. 30, 32, 
35. This is an admission that no argument can be thence derived for sundering J 
from E. The only thing calling for remark is the following summary of " E's 
special characteristics," ibid, p. 34. 

1) " This writer calls Mt. Sinai Horeb, 3:1." Explained above under " New 
Words " (3). 

2) "An angel appears unto Moses, 3:2." So also to Hagar, Gen. 16:7-13 J; 
Lot, 19:1 J; Jacob, 32:24 (cf. Hos. 12:4) J (Well.); Balaam, Num. 22:22-35 J; 
Joshua, Josh. 5:13-15 (with explicit allusion to Ex. 3:5) J; to which in all fair- 
ness should be added Abraham, Gen. 22:11,15, though v. 11 is by the critics 
referred to E in spite of the name " Jehovah," and v. 15 though admitted to be 
akin to J in thought and expressions is ascribed to R. 

3) " Moses' name is repeated in calling, 3:4." There are but two other 
instances of such repetition, Gen. 22:11 ; 46:2, the former of which ought on criti- 
cal principles to be assigned to J ; in other passages in E the name is not repeated, 
e. g., Gen. 31:11 ; 22:1,7 ; 21:17. 

4) "Fondness for 'three days' journeys,' 3:18; 5:3." So J, Gen. 30:36; 
Num. 10:33b, cf. also Josh. 9:16 ; P, Num. 33:8. 

5) " Even after recording the revelation of the name Tahweh in 3:15 sq., he 
continues regularly with 0*n t 7{< in the rest of his narrative, e. g., 4:20,27."* So 
far is this from beiDg the case that the critics have frequent recourse to R to 
account for the absence of D'H^X in E, as is confessed, Hebbaica, VI., p. 35, 
" not even the names of the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely inter- 
mingled." 

SECTION 14. Ex. 7:8-12:51. 

The questions raised by the critics now become grave indeed in their bearing 
upon the truth and divine origin of the religion of the Old Testament. The 
details of patriarchal history are less vital than the events which we now 
approach, which are the credentials of the Mosaic revelation and the divinely 
given attestation that it is from Him whom all nature obeys and that it is charged 
with His supreme authority. The formula which declares the source of the Pen- 
tateuchal laws and their claim upon Israel's homage and obedience is "I am 
Jehovah thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 

* Neither Wellhausen, Dillmann, nor Jiilicher refer 4:27 to E. 

*5 
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house of bondage." And the fact that they were led forth " with a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm and with signs and wonders," is repeatedly appealed to 
in evidence that it was indeed Jehovah himself, who had wrought their deliver- 
ance. If now the record of these events is framed out of divergent and conflict- 
ing sources, as the critics claim, their credibility is, to say the least, seriously 
impaired. But if it is, as has always been believed, a contemporaneous and self- 
consistent narrative, this carries with it unimpeachable evidence of its truth 
and accuracy. 

In a matter such as this we surely have the right to demand something more 
than plausible conjecture resting upon slight and dubious grounds. There should 
be clear and unambiguous proof proportionate to the gravity of the consequences 
suspended upon it. Can such proof be furnished ? Let us see. 

1. The Grounds of Partition. 

It is alleged that there are such characteristic and pervading differences in 
the narratives of the plagues as betray a diversity of writers. 

1. The miracles are sometimes wrought by Aaron with his rod (P), 7:10,19 ; 
8:1 sq.,12 sq. (A. V., 5 sq.,16 sq.) ; sometimes by the rod or hand of Moses (E), 7:17 
(cf. 14); 9:23; 10:13,22; and sometimes without human instrumentality by the 
sole and immediate agency of Jehovah himself (J), 7:25,27 (A. T., 8:2) ; 8:17,20 
(A. V., 21,24) ; 9:3,5 sq.,18,23b ; 10:4,13b. 

2. The miracles described by P are to be classed as signs rather than inflictions ; 
they are successive trials of strength between Aaron and the magicians of Egypt 
in which the latter are each time worsted more seriously than before, until finally 
they are discomfited altogether. These are framed after a uniform pattern : 
" Jehovah spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch forth thy rod and do so and 

so that there may be and they did so (as Jehovah commanded) and Aaron 

stretched out his rod and did so and so and there was and the magicians did 

so with their enchantments and But Pharaoh's heart was hardened [or 

Jehovah hardened Pharaoh's heart] and he hearkened not to them as Jehovah had 
said." These form a regularly advancing series from the preliminary sign of rods 
changed to serpents through the first, second, third, and sixth plagues (blood, 
frogs, lice, boils). But in the remaining plagues (fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth) there is no allusion to the magicians whatever. 

3. Certain of the plagues are announced beforehand (uniformly J). Moses is 
bidden to go to Pharaoh and demand the release of Israel, at the same time noti- 
fying him that if he refused to let them go such and such a plague would be sent, 
commonly at a specified time ; so in the plagues of blood, frogs, flies, murrain, 
hail and locusts (first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth (but not the third, 
sixth, and ninth). 

4. In certain of the plagues the effect produced upon the king is expressly 
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stated (JE) ; he summons Moses and Aaron and begs them to entreat Jehovah for 
its removal and makes larger and larger concessions ; but, when the plague was 
over, Pharaoh hardened his heart and would not let the people go. This takes 
place in the second, fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth plagues (frogs, flies, hail, 
locusts, darkness) but not in the third, fifth, and sixth. 

Hence it is argued that the plagues not being regarded from the same point 
of view, nor described in the same manner, nor forming a continuous series in any 
of the respects named above, cannot all have been recorded by the same hand. 
Different accounts have been mingled together ; but when these are disentangled 
and restored each to its proper separate form, the regular and orderly arrange- 
ment which is now confused will be brought to light. 

In addition to the rod changed to a serpent the critics find the following 
plagues in 

P (1) blood, (2) frogs, (3) lice, (6) boils. 

J (1) blood, (2) frogs, (4) flies, (5) murrain, (7) hail, (8) locusts. 

E (1) blood, (7) hail, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, with possible traces of two 
others, perhaps frogs and flies. 

In reality, however, the plagues form a symmetrical and regularly unfolding 
scheme, as they stand in the record, without any confusion or derangement. The 
first nine plagues spontaneously divide themselves into three series of three each. 

1. (1) blood, 7:14-25. (4) flies, 8:16-28. (7) hail, 9:13-35. 

2. (2) frogs, 7:26-8:11* (5) murrain, 9:1-7. (8) locusts, 10:1-20. 

3. (3) lice, 8:12-15. (6) boils, 9:8-12. (9) darkness, 10:21-27. 

Iu each series the first and second are announced beforehand ; the third is 
sent without warning. The regularly repeated formula in the first is with slight 
variations : "And Jehovah said unto Moses, Eise up early in the morning and 
stand before Pharaoh, — lo ! he cometh forth to the water, — and say unto him, 
Thus saith Jehovah (the God of the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may 
serve me ; and if thou wilt not let my people go, behold I " 

The second of each series is introduced thus: "And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh and say unto him, Thus saith Jehovah (the God of 
the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may serve me ; and if thou refuse to let 
them go, behold I "t 

While the first in each series was thus pre-announced to the king by the 
river's side, and the second in his palace, the third was wrought without premo- 
nition, Jehovah simply giving direction to Moses or to Moses and Aaron. 

This orderly arrangement of the plagues is rendered still more significant by 
their number, which cannot be merely the accidental result of combining separate 



* In A. V., S :1-15, with a corresponding change in the verses throughout ch. 8. 
t These recurring formulae would be called "stereotyped" and "repetitious," if they were 
found in P. 
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accounts, which differ both in the number of the plagues and in the substance of 
the plagues themselves. Nine follow in immediate succession, three times three, 
suggestive of the three degrees of comparison, each series rising to a climax, the 
final series the climax of all that preceded ; and these are but the prelude to the 
tenth, which seals the completeness of the whole, like the ten digits and the ten 
commandments. 

And not only in numerical structure but in intrinsic character the plagues 
proceed by regular gradation, growing in their intensity and severity from first to 
last. The water of the river, which was adored as divine, the source of Egypt's 
fertility, became so offensive, that the fish in it died and men could no longer 
drink of it. It next poured forth multitudes of disgusting vermin, frogs covering 
the land, filling the houses and the very bedchambers and beds of both king and 
people. Then the ground was smitten and its dust was alive with troublesome 
insects, lice (or fleas) upon man and beast. The insect pest was next intensified, 
swarms of stinging flies, abounding everywhere. Then a fatal pestilence attack- 
ing cattle, followed by boils and painful eruptions on the persons of men. To 
this succeed widespread destruction by an unheard of storm of hail with thunder 
and lightning, the still more extreme desolation by locusts, the awful darkness 
paralyzing all and filling all with terror, the precursor of the last, most terrible 
and crushing blow, the death of all the first-born throughout the land of Egypt 
from the palace to the dungeon. 

A similar progress is observable in the specific aim of the several plagues, 
their range, and their attendant circumstances. In the first series the Egyptian 
magicians vie with Aaron, as they had done in the preliminary sign exhibited 
before Pharaoh of a rod turned into a serpent, 7:9-12. This is not a duplicate 
account of the miracle in the wilderness of Horeb, 4:2-4 * intended as a sign 
wherewith Moses might convince the people, and afterwards wrought in their 
presence by Aaron as his representative, 4:30. This is a like sign wrought on a 
separate occasion by special divine direction for Pharaoh's conviction. His ser- 
pent charmers imitate it, but Aaron's rod swallowed up theirs. The first two 
plagues they also imitated, but appeal had to be made to Moses and Aaron for the 
removal of the second. In the third they altogether failed and confessed, " This 
is the finger of God." This ends the contest with the magicians. They make no 
further effort to repeat any of the miracles and are only mentioned once again in 
the plague inflicted upon persons. They are stricken like the rest. 



*"Serpent" in 4:3 is tSTIJ, but in 7:9-12 rjn. This has been thought to indicate different 
■writers. But BTIJ and rjD both occur in the same verse and in application to the same ob- 
ject, Isa. 27 :1 ; and rjn Is used in this same sense, Deut. 32:33 ; Ps. 91 :13. J'Jfl as the more com- 
prehensive word is sometimes used generally of such reptiles as infest the water, and it may be 
suggestive of larger size. But in the passages now in question the words seem to be used as 
equivalents, which need create no more surprise than if a writer should use "serpent" in one 
passage and "snake" in another. 
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With the second series of plagues begins their explicit limitation to the Egyp- 
tians in contrast with the land of Goshen where Israel dwelt. The protection of 
Israel is expressly remarked in every plague from the fourth to the tenth, except 
two, viz., boils and locusts ; and in these it is distinctly implied in their being 
specifically sent upon the Egyptians and the land of Egypt. 

Once in the first series of plagues, once again in the second, and at each suc- 
cessive plague of the third series, Pharaoh sent with increasing urgency to Moses 
and Aaron to solicit their intercession on his behalf. He first promises to let the 
people go and asks to have the frogs taken away to-morrow. When flies are sent, 
he offers with more definiteness to let the people sacrifice in the land or to go into 
the wilderness for the purpose, if they do not go very far away. The hail wrings 
from him the confession I have sinned ; I will let you go, and ye shall stay no 
longer. When he is threatened with locusts, Pharaoh's servants urge him to 
yield, and he proposes to let the men go but not the children. When they are 
actually sent, he calls in haste for Moses and Aaron, confesses his sin and begs to 
be forgiven only this once. In the plague of darkness he permits them to take 
their children but not their cattle. In the consternation at the death of the first- 
born he concedes everything ; they may take their cattle too. 

The first series is uniformly wrought by the rod of Aaron, and the third with 
equal uniformity by the rod of Moses.* In the second series no rod is mentioned. 
The first two plagues of this series are simply announced by Moses. In conform- 
ity with the scheme upon which all the plagues are conducted, the third is not 
preannounced. It is linked with Moses by his being concerned in its production ; 
it follows upon his act, not as those before it upon his word. 

But here we are met by the question, Does the agency respectively attributed 
to Moses and to Aaron in their dealings with Pharaoh correspond with that which 
is outlined for them in 7:2? If to justify their partition of the text the critics 
infer from this verse that according to P, Aaron, not Moses, is to speak before 
Pharaoh, they gain nothing by it ; for P does not, in all that they assign to him, 
record a single address to Pharaoh by either of the brothers from this verse for- 
ward. 

It is plain, however, upon the face of this passage that Aaron is not to super- 
sede or displace Moses. Moses was from the first the chosen organ of divine com- 
munication, and he holds throughout the superior rank, as 7:1 distinctly affirms. 
Aaron is simply called in as his assistant and coadjutor. Moses is to speak all 
that God commands him. Aaron is to aid him before Pharaoh. In conformity 
with this Jehovah directs Moses to speak to Pharaoh, 7:14, etc., etc. But Aaron 
uniformly accompanies him, and unites in the delivery of the message, 10:3, 
which is further implied in the repeated phrase, " Pharaoh hearkened not unto 



* Stretching forth his hand toward heaven, 10:23, is equivalent to stretching forth his rod, as 
is apparent from the comparison of 9:22 with v. 23 and 10:12 with v. 13. 
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t/iem," 7:13,22, etc. He works the miracles, by which it is enforced, to the end of 
the first series of plagues ;* all after this are wrought by Moses. Pharaoh pressed 
by necessity invariably summons both Moses and Aaron and asks their interces- 
sion ; but as Moses is the organ of communication with God, it is invariably he 
alone who intercedes. The critics, who wish to establish a distinction between P 
and J in regard to Aaron, are puzzled to account for his presence at all in the 
interviews with the king, which they assign to J. But if his name was inserted 
by R, to enhance the credit of the future high priest, why did he not make him 
the intercessor with God and give him altogether a more conspicuous part in the 
narrative ? 

The evidences of unity, that have now been recited, growing out of the struc- 
tural arrangement of the plagues, and the various indications of one consistent 
plan ruling in the whole, cannot be easily set aside and certainly cannot be acci- 
dental. 

Scarcely any account is made of diction in dividing this section ; and as it 
would appear, with good reason, for what is urged is meagre enough. P uses the 
term "wonders," 7:3,9; 11:9,10, (but so does E, 4:21); and "pool," 7:19, which 
occurs but twice besides in the whole Pentateuch. " Magicians," though in Gen- 
esis used by E, is here ascribed to P. Three words are employed to denote the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart, which vary slightly in signification, HSJ'p nar( i or 
obdurate, pf|"7 stout or obstinate, "133 heavy, hard to move or stubborn. These 
are used in both intransitive and transitive forms, and the latter with Jehovah or 
Pharaoh himself as subjects. It is alleged that J always uses 133 ■> J^t ne 
interchanges the adjectives 133 an d pfH i 10:14,19 ; P and E alike make use of 
pff"j and that in both its transitive and intransitive forms, a result reached in 
disregard of the critical dictum that E uses D'H^K an d not nifl' it P a lso uses 
Htyp i which occurs but once in this connection. 133 a nd pf|"t both occur 
after the plague of hail, 9:34,35, the former transitive attributing the hardening 
to Pharaoh's own agency, the latter intransitive. Instead of admitting that J has 
here used both words, the critics isolate v. 35 from its context and attach it else- 
where. The same is done with 10:20, which though in a J connection is referred 
to E notwithstanding fflft* , because it has pf|"| • 

It is said that the P formula is " Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had said ;" while that of JE is " Pharaoh's 
heart was hardened, and he would not let the people go." Yet P has the latter 
phrase, 11:10 ; cf. also 6:11 ; 7:2. " Thou has not hearkened hitherto," 7:16 J, is 
a plain allusion to P's phrase just before, v. 13. In 8:11 (A. V. 15) J's phrase 



* Aaron is not the only miracle worker in P, according to the critics themselves. It was 
Moses who wrought the plague of boils, 9:10, and divided the Red Sea, 14:16,21; cf. 11:10 P. 

t Hebbaioa, VI., p. 47. " In this section the name of the Deity is exclusively niiT , which 
must have been substituted by R in all the passages; or else even E uses this name in this sec- 
tion, on the strength of 8:15, where Yahweh is revealed." 
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"QD for the hardening of the heart and P's " hearkened not unto them" occur 
together, but instead of drawing the natural conclusion that one writer uses both 
expressions the critics split the sentence and divide it between J and P. If, as 
we are told, R has here erased pfp? , P's word for " hardened," as superfluous after 
"DD J> wft y did he allow both to remain, 9:34,35 ? In 9:35, moreover, E has a 
part of P's phrase " as Jehovah had said," which Jiilicher finds it convenient to 
attribute to R. Where the presence of the magicians is noted, obstructing atten- 
tion to the demand of Moses and Aaron, it was natural to say " Pharaoh heark- 
ened not unto them ;" everywhere else the statement is " he would not let the 
people go." 

2. The Plague of Blood 7 : 14-25. 

According to Knobel and Schrader P's account of this plague is found in 7: 
19-22. But if that be so, one of the discrepancies insisted upon between P and 
JE ceases to exist. It is said that P represents all the water in the land of Egypt 
as turned to blood, while JE limits this to the water of the river. But while v. 
19 speaks of streams and rivers and ponds and pools and even the water in wood 
and stone as converted into blood, v. 20 lays stress only upon the water of the 
river, and v. 21 speaks of the fish dying in the river and the impossibility of drink- 
ing of the water of the river. Noldeke and Kayser, therefore, assign these last 
two verses, which occur in the midst of P's statement, to JE, with the exception 
of the first clause of v. 20 "And Moses and Aaron did so as Jehovah commanded." 
Dillmann and Wellhausen do the same, only they except in addition the last 
clause of v. 21, '-And there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt." 

The further attempt to separate J from E leads to the splitting up of this 
entire paragraph into minute fragments. In the first place it becomes a question 
whether on critical principles J can be assigned any part here whatever, for he 
had already spoken, 4:9, of the change of water to blood in a different connection 
and for a different purpose, not as an infliction upon Egypt, but as a sign to con- 
vince the children of Israel. And there is quite as much reason for regarding 
that as a divergent account by J of the transaction here recorded, as there is for a 
similar allegation respecting 4:2-4 J and 7:8-12 P. But critics must be allowed 
to draw different conclusions from identical premises, when it suits their con- 
venience. 

7 :14 is given to J because of "7^3 . But 15b cannot be from J, who knows 
nothing of miracles wrought with a rod, nor from E who knows nothing of a rod 
turned into a serpent. This combined reference to 4:17 E and 4:3 J would seem 
to show that those verses cannot be sundered, as is done by the critics. They 
have, however, one refuge in every perplexity; this clause must have been 
inserted by R. If that is the case it is clear that in the judgment of R the rod 
which was turned to a serpent, 4:3, is the rod which Moses was to take in his 
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hand wherewith to do signs, 4:17, the critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And furthermore in the intent of the author of this paragraph in its present form 
the rod aforesaid is the one with which this miracle was wrought ; it is identical, 
therefore, with the rod used by Aaron, v. 19. 

Still further, v. 16 J is a plain reference to 3:18; 5:3, which are assigned by 
Dillmann to E ; he is consequently obliged to assume that J has here made use of 
E. Verse 17a " In this thou shalt know that I am Jehovah," is by Jiilicher attri- 
buted to Rj, who gives this religious aim to the miracle. The sudden change of 
speaker in v. 17 is particularly urged in proof that there is a confusion in the text 
arising from the blending of two distinct sources. " I will smite with the rod " is 
plainly the language of Moses, and yet it is prefaced with " Thus saith Jehovah." 
Such a transition from the words of God to those of his human messenger is, how- 
ever, of too frequent occurrence to create surprise, cf. Isa. 48:16 ; Zech. 2:11 ; 4: 

8,9. According to the critics, vs. 14-17 as far as the words, " Behold, I " or 

" I will smite " belong (with the exceptions already noted) to J, who attributes 

the plagues to the immediate agency of Jehovah. The remainder of v. 17 and 
perhaps v. 18 belong to E, who always employs the instrumentality of Moses' rod. 
E's account recommences v. 20 with the words, "And he (the pronoun is by the 
critics referred to Moses) lifted up the rod," etc., and continues in v. 21 as far as 
"water of the river," and finally embraces v. 24. Then v. 25, which speaks of 
Jehovah smiting the river is the conclusion of J's account. About v. 23 there is 
some perplexity. Wellhausen assigns it to P, Dillmann to E, Jiilicher to J. 
"And this also he did not lay to heart," i. e., this miracle like the one before it 
failed to influence him, is an evident allusion to 7:9-12 P, whereas "Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house," refers back to his going out in the morning, v. 15 
J (according to Dillmann on the basis of E). Here is again a combined reference 
to two passages sundered by the critics, which on their principles admits of no 
explanation. Hence their uncertainty what to do with it. 

And now all this sundering and recombining simply makes a confused jumble 
of the whole matter. 

1. The message to Pharaoh, vs. 14-18, the direction to Aaron to execute what 
had been announced to Pharaoh, v. 19, and his doing as he was directed, v. 20, 
belong together and are necessary to complete one another. They cannot be 
assigned to different writers without making each part a disconnected fragment. 
According to the critics' division J gives no account of the infliction of the 
plague; E's portion begins in the middle of a sentence, with no intimation who 
is speaking pr to whom the words are addressed ; P states in general, v. 20a, that 
Moses and Aaron did as they were commanded, but according to the analogy of 
8:2,13 (A. V. 6,17) this should be followed by the specific act performed and its 
result, — precisely what in fact does follow in the rest of the verse but is by the 
ritics ascribed to a different document. 
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2. The close verbal correspondence between vs. 17b,18 and 20b.21a, and the 
correspondence again between v. 19 and 8:1 (A. V. 5) is no argument for the crit- 
ical division, for it is at once explained if all is from the same writer. The 
assumption that the double application of the pronoun " I " in v. 17 is due to R's 
confusing separate sentences imputes a degree of carelessness or stupidity to him 
that is quite inconceivable. And the mention of the rod, so far from being out of 
place or requiring the assumption of a different writer is just what v. 15 prepares 
us to expect. 

3. There is no inconsistency in Moses speaking of smiting the waters, when 
in fact they were smitten by Aaron at his bidding. Moses simply acts through 
the instrumentality of Aaron. Nor is there any want of agreement between the 
command " Take thy rod and stretch out thine hand upon the waters " and the 
consequent action " he lifted up the rod and smote the waters." Stretching out 
the rod and smiting with the rod are similarly combined 8:12,13 (A. V. 16,17), 
only there both terms are inserted in each clause, while here the two clauses sup- 
plement each other. Nor is there any discrepancy in all the waters of Egypt 
becoming blood, whereas Moses had simply spoken to Pharaoh of the water of the 
river. This was singled out as the most conspicuous and important ; and so again 
in recording the fulfilment, which yet proceeds to add that there was blood 
throughout all the land of Egypt. And the suggestion that Jehovah's smiting 
the river involves a different conception from its waters being changed to blood 
when smitten by divine direction refutes itself. 

The space allotted to this article will not permit a like detailed examination 
of the remaining plagues. Wellhausen admits the impossibility of separating J 
from E in the plague of blood, frogs, hail and locusts. He would certainly have 
added that of flies, if he could have anticipated the hair-splitting analysis, which 
Dillmann struggles to carry through. And as these are the only ones, in which 
both these documents are supposed to enter, this is equivalent to a surrender of 
the whole case. The division which is attempted, rests not upon criteria of dic- 
tion such as are held to distinguish the documents elsewhere, but solely upon 
distinctions arbitrarily assumed and which are relentlessly forced through in the 
manner already sufficiently illustrated. 

3. Style, Material and Theology. 

Such particulars as are grouped under these heads, Hebraica, VI., pp. 
37sqq., may now be considered, so far as they appear to call for remark and have 
not been answered already. 

" P is systematic," precisely as the entire scheme of plagues is systematic, as 
has been fully shown. 

When in P, Aaron is to " stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, over 
their rivers, over their streams, over their pools, and over all their ponds," and 
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particulars are given in other cases, this is called " minute, exact," Hebraica, 
VI., p. 30. But when J says, the frogs shall "come into thine house and into 
thy bed-chamber and upon thy bed and into thine ovens and into thy kneading 
troughs," and like specifications are given regarding the flies, or the cattle that 
suffer from the murrain, this is called " vivid," p. 44. 

If P is "minute, exact" when stating the duration of "Israel's stay in 
Egypt," so JE, seven days plague of blood, 7:25; three days darkness, 10:22,23; 
time defined "tomorrow," 8:6,19 (A. V. 10,23),9:5,6,18 ; about midnight, 11:4; 
exact condition of the several crops, 9:31,32. 

Pis "stereotyped;" so JE ^"D^l ^J? fiN ff?tJ> (six times), 7:16,26; 8 
16 (A. V., 8:1,20); 9:1,13; 10:3. Qn^tl T^N ItliT (six times), 3;8; (5:3) 
7:16; 9:1,13; 10:3. rb^h tltMt [NO DN (three times), 7:27 (A. V., 8:2) 
9:2 ; 10:4 ; cf. 4:23 ; 7:14 ; 8:17 "0**| pHK^I HCO*? PUTlS JOp>1 

rrirr "tk vtrxyn 8:4,21,25; 9:27,2s-, 10:17 ; rhw tfTi ms (a. v., 32); 

9:7,35; 10:20,(27); (11:10 P). 

P is " verbose and repetitious ;" so is JE, if the same standard and method of 
treatment be applied. 7:18b is repeated vs. 21,24; 7:29 (A. V., 8:4) adds nothing 
to v. 28 ; 8:7(11) is unnecessary after vs. 5,6(9,10) ; v. 9b(13b) is unnecessary after 
9a(13a); v. 17(21) is needlessly amplified; v. 19a(23a) is needless after 18(22); 
the opening words are all that are needed in v. 20(24) ; v. 22(26) might have been 
expressed more briefly ; v. 25(29) is needlessly amplified ; the opening clause is all 
that is needed in v. 27(31). We might go similarly through the rest of the chap- 
ters if it was worth while. 

The mode of inferring " duplicates " is peculiar. Unless there is fresh men- 
tion at every step of all that had gone before, it is assumed that the writer knew 
nothing of it. " (1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of showing 
wonders to Pharaoh ; yet 4:21, etc. (2) The 'rod turning serpent' appears here 
as something entirely original, a representation which could hardly have been made 
by the writer of 4:3. (3) 7:19 has the air of a perfectly new order about the plague 
of blood, not appearing as if it had just been mentioned in v. 17." The words 
italicized above are entirely gratuitous, and not suggested by anything in the text 
itself. The writer surely could trust his readers to remember what he had said 
shortly before. It might as well be said of 7:20b that lifting up the rod and smit- 
ing the waters has the air of a perfectly new act never thought of before and it 
does not appear as if it had been announced, v. 17. 

The want of connection alleged (4) between v. 19, all the waters and v. 20 the 
river only is created by inserting " only" which is not in the text and is annulled 
by "(5) 21b is a clumsy addition." Very clumsy in critical estimation because it 
overturns the false interpretation put upon the preceding, as though it limited the 
miracle to the river. 

" (6) Verse 23 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after the 
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same or similar formula." But it is found here and is a crux criticorum as has 
been shown before. 

"(7) 8:1-3 does not seem to imply 7:26-29,"* the same fallacy as in Nos. 
1-3 ; " and it does not go with 8:4." But though the magicians might aggravate 
the plague, they could not remove it. There was every reason, therefore, why the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron should be asked for. 

(8) Seven plagues " have warnings, while three come without any notice." 
This grows out of the symmetrical plan, exhibited above. 

" Differences." (1) In JE " Moses is to perform the wonders before Pharaoh 
without waiting for Pharaoh to ask for them, 4:21 ; in P Aaron is to do them, at the 
request of Pharaoh, 7:9." Eliminate the italicized words, which are not in the 
text, and remember that Aaron was appointed to be Moses' helper, and where is 
the discrepancy ? (2) pjj") and JJTtJ : this is explained above. (3) and (4) P 
every collection of water, J and E the Nile ; explained above. (5) Magicians in 
but four of the ten plagues ; explained above. 

"Inconsistencies." (1) "Some of the differences mentioned above amount 
to incongruities." It has been shown that this is not the case. (2) "11:9 says 
' that my wonders may be multiplied,' " while 11:1 says " yet one more plague will 
I bring." But that plague was multitudinous ; there was a death in every house- 
hold. And to add one more was to increase the number and thus make them more 
numerous. Apart from this, however, the whole apparent force of the objection 
lies in the tacit assumption that a sequence in the order of the record must 
necessarily indicate chronological succession. 11:9,10 do not in the order of time 
follow the foregoing, but are a summation of all that has preceded. This is obvi- 
ous in v. 10. It is equally true of v. 9. 

"R's free arrangement." Several suggestions are made under this head of 
an improved order of the verses. This is purely a matter of taste and may be left 
to be settled between R and the critics. 

In P " God's revelation is formal and stiffly sublime : (1) He orders Moses 
and Aaron to do a certain thing and ' they did so.' " But the orders in JE, 9:22, 
23; 10:12,13,21,22 are precisely parallel to those in P, 7:19; 8:1,2,12,13 (A. V. 5, 
6,16,17). (2) " His orders are usually the simple flat ' let it become a serpent ' " 
etc., but precisely so JE, 9:22, " let there be hail ;" 10:21, " let there be darkness." 
" (3) He does according to his will, without warning Pharaoh of his plans." Ex- 
actly so E, 10:21 sqq. 

" (1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:9." A sign 
is provided in advance for convincing Pharaoh, 7:9 P, precisely as for convincing 
Israel, 4:lsqq. J. " (2) Each succeeding plague comes only because the preceding 



* The massoretic punctuation of D'^T13X3 J:27 does not annul the fact that the article n 
does not appear with D'jmBX when first mentioned in the announcement to Pharaoh, hut it is 
made definite hoth by 71 and flK in the direction to Aaron. 
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one did not touch Pharaoh's heart." Exactly so in JE. " It is only after the last 
plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king's heart, and for that there is no 
punishment as in the prophetic story." Even as the critics parcel the plagues, 
was the death of the firstborn no punishment ? And was the overthrow in the 
Bed Sea no punishment, 14:4,8 P ? " (3) It would seem that God did this in 
order that the exodus might be due directly to his intervention and not to Pha- 
raoh's subjection." There is no difference here between P and JE. It was God's 
mighty hand that led Israel out in one as in the other. P speaks of the plague of 
the first-born, but says nothing of any hardening of Pharaoh's heart in connection 
with it as invariably with the other plagues. The implication is that this broke 
his obstinacy for the time, until Israel was some distance on their way, when he 
recovered himself sufficiently to pursue them. 

" God is remote from man : (1) he enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh. 
(2) On the other hand he does not torment or vex Pharaoh [whatever this may 
meanl as in the representation of J." This is wholly due to the critical partition. 
That part of the record, which is assigned to J, is of course not left for P. 

" The importance of Aaron is emphasized : (1) Aaron is invariably associated 
with Moses;" so in JE, 8:4,8,21 (A. V., 8,12,25); 9:27; 10:3,8,16. "And in all 
the plagues but one (the last) Aaron does the work." In the first series of plagues 
he acts by Moses' direction ; in the remaining series Moses acts for himself. " (2) 
Even in receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the first two, 6:13 ; 
7:8, and in the last two, 9:8 ; 12:1." Nevertheless in P as in JE, God commonly 
speaks to Moses, 6:2,10 ; 7:1,2, etc., etc. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue these details further, the bare statement of 
which suggests the answer. But it would be unpardonable not to notice the egre- 
gious misrepresentations on p. 48 ; I beg pardon, but I can call them by no milder 
name. " Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
which are to be gotten only by lying, ll:2sq." The only seeming plausibility in 
this gross misstatement arises from the erroneous translation of a Hebrew word. 
The people were not bidden to " borrow " nor did the Egyptians " lend," 12:35,36, 
with any expectation or implication of the things being returned. They asked and 
the Egyptians bestowed. The Lord gave his people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, who were, moreover, in too great terror to refuse. They were urgent upon 
the Israelites to send them out of the land in haste and were only too glad to be rid 
of them at any price, since their detention by the king had been followed by such 
awful scourges. There was thus no deception in the case, and the transaction was 
legitimate from a triple point of view ; the right of divine gift, the Sovereign Pro- 
prietor and Lord of all could justly dispose of the wealth of Egypt as he saw fit ; 
the right of conquest, Israel was victorious in the struggle with Egypt and was in 
a position to dictate their own terms ; the right of compensation for unrequited 
service which they had rendered and oppressive bondage which they had endured. 
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" Moreover, the asking for a three days' journey only, 8:23, was under the 
circumstances not an honest request." If one, who had a rightful claim and the 
power to enforce it, should in the first instance ask for a mere fraction of what 
was due him, in order to try the temper of the party with whom he was dealing, 
what suspicion of dishonesty would there be in such a course ? It was with the 
view of setting the unreasonable obstinacy of Pharaoh in the most glaring light 
that so trifling a concession was asked. It was no stratagem for the sake of gain- 
ing an advantage. Jehovah had the power to set his people free and he meant to 
use it. He could just as easily have declared to Pharaoh his whole purpose at 
the beginning. But the despicable nature of the Egyptian tyrant, and the pitiless 
bondage to which Israel was subjected, would not have been so clearly exhibited. 

" The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door-post 
is hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity." It is difficult to 
repress one's indignation at the irreverence of such suggestions. The blood on 
the door-posts was not to aid God's omniscience, but to teach the need of atone- 
ment, to impress upon Israel that they too were exposed to death and must be 
delivered by the shedding of blood. It is the doctrine incessantly set forth in the 
whole sacrificial ritual, proclaiming the holiness and the pardoning mercy of God, 
but impairing none of his infinite perfections. 

4. Chapter 12. 
I must here be permitted to refer to the detailed discussion of the unity of 
this chapter in my Hebrew Feasts, Lectures 3 and 4, to which I have nothing 
material to add, and which there is not now space to repeat. 

1. LANGUAGE OF P.* 

Old Words. (1) pnt5> in but two passages in P, Ex. 9:9,10 

(1) ViPi (= BTU in JE, as explained above), u ' Lev - 13:18,19,20,23, and one in Deuteronomy 

V., p. 151 (also in J). (2) mpO V., p. 151, only viz.: 28:27,35; all in Hex. (2) SKIS?' mjMwlth 

three times in Hex. (3) U/3} (= person) VI., or without 'J3) legal phrase. (3) DD0 Ex. 12:4 

p. 117 (also in J). (4) "bt Sect. 5, Lang, of P P. a11 in O. T.; HD3a Ex. 12:4; Lev. 27:23 P, 

(also in J). (5) tflj (= D'BO V., p. 152 (also in J a " in 0. T. ; a cognate word D 30 is found in a 

and E). (8) rniS Sect. 5, Lang, of P (legal single passage, Num. 31 :28,37,38,39,40,41 said by 

phrase). (7) W2}h rUTOJ! Sect. 5, Lang, of Dm - and ^Vell. not to be by P, but a late addi- 

P (legal phrase). (8) ntn DVPI 0¥,J73 V., p. tloo. (4) JVlDtffn legal phrase; in Gen. 26:5 re- 

174 (7:13), (9) "OJ J3 Sect. 5, Lang, of P (also ferred to a in a J connection. (5) D'DTpn p3 

in J and E). (10) t|D3 njpD Sect. 5, Lang, of le S al phrase. (6) oSlJ? npH legal phrase. (7) 

P (legal phrase). (11) SlD Sect. 5, Lang, of P BHp NlpD legal phrase. (8) nmx legal 

(also in J and E). (12) niTT . phrase. 

Words used in one passage only. 

New Words. These, of course, afford no Indication of a 

All of these (except No, 1) and several of the writer's style. 

preceding are legal phrases and not to be (a) D'tD 1 ? (or O'tDil 1 ?) 7:11,22; 8:3,14. (b) ITS 

looked for in any but a ritual connection. 9:8,10. (c) JTJ73J73X 9:9,10. 

* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., pp. 36,37. 
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Hebraic a. 



2. LANGUAGE OF J.* 
It will be observed that almost every word 
here classed as belonging to J occurs likewise 
in B, so that they are indistinguishable in dic- 
tion. 

Old Words. 



(1) J80 Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (2) niPT (also in 
E). (3) fl&np 1 ? Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E, once 



P). (4) riBD Sect. 12, Lang, of J (only four 
times in Hex. ; twice J, twice cut out of an E 
and P context and ascribed to J). (5) "till? 
Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (6) pyS Sect. 2, Lang, of 
J (also E). (7) 13T hp Gen. 12:17; 43:18; Ex. 
8:8 J; Gen. 20:11 E; Num. 17:14; 25:18bi8 P; 
Gen. 20:18; Num. 31:16 R; Deut. 22:24Ms; 23: 
5D; all in Hex. (8) D'jy V.. p. 164 (also in P 
and E). (9) tyN3 Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (10) 
D3tyn Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E). (11) pT 
Sect. 3, Lang, of J (also E). (12) eiD' Sect. 2, 
Lang, of J (also E). (13) D^3 V„ p. 155 (Josh. 6 : 
16a E). (14) njpD Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E and 
P). (15) 'JJX Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E, once 
P). (16) Sin Sect. 10, Lang, of E (once P). (17) 
DID V., p. 156 (also E, onceP). (18) nriD Sect. 
6, Lang, of J (also E). (19) Kt?J (= forgive) 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E). (20) KJ Sect. 12, 
Lang, of E. (21) "jS "\nt5TI Sect. 7, Lang, of J 
(also E). (22) S |DJ (= permit) Sect. 6, Lang. 
of E. (23) Yip Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (24) EH J V. 
p. 154 (also E and P). (25) nnnnnn Sect. 11, 
Lang, of J (only three times in Hex.). (26) 
-)X<n (= Nile) Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (37) 3tp 
Sect. 13, Lang, of J (also E). (28) Tin Gen. 43: 
30; Ex. 7:28 J; Deut. 32:25 poem inserted by J 

LANGUAGE OF E.t 



but not composed by him; all in Hex. (29) 
HD18 V.. p. 153 (also P and E). (30) "Dx Ex. 
8:10 J; Gen. 41:35,49 cut out of E connection 
and assigned to J ; all in Hex. (31) Vwi Gen. 
31:7 E; Ex. 8:25b J (Well.) E (Dill.); all in 
Hex. 

New Words. 

(1) t]JJ Ex. 7:27; 12:23bis,27; Lev. 26:17; 
Num. 14:42 J; Ex. 21:22,a5 E; Josh. 24:5 cut 
out from E context and referred to J purely 
on account of this word; Ex. 32:35 R; all in 
Hex. except three times in Deuteronomy. 

(2) mKSTO Ex. 7:28; 12:34 J; all in Hex. ex- 
cept twice in Deuteronomy. 

(3) nSfl Ex. 8:18; 9:4; 11:7; 33:16 J; all In 
Hex. 

(4) nD' Ex. 9:18; Josh. 6:26 J; all in Hex. 

(5) pKH \y HD3 Ex. 10:5,15 J; Num. 22:5, 
HE; all in Hex. 

(6) llty 1 ? ■pn Ex. 11:7 J; Josh. 10:21 E; all 
in Hex. 

(7) t]X 'in Ex. 11:8 J; all in Hex. except 
once in Deuteronomy. 



Words found nowhere else in the Hexa- 

TEUCH. 

These, of course, are destitute of all signifi- 
cance. 

(1) nnn Ex. 8:11. (2) 31JJ Ex. 8:17bfe,18, 
20bte,25,37. (3) nHfl Ex. 8:19.' (4) hbo Ex. 9: 
17. (5) ftp Hiph. Ex. 9:19. (6) t|D Ex. 12:22. 
(7) nD3 verb Ex. 12:23,27 J; 12:13 P. 



3. 

Every one of these words, that occurs in the 
Hex. more than once, is to be found likewise 
in J. 

Old Words. 

(1) "Wil (= Nile) Lang, of J just preceding. 
(2) BW3 Lang, of J just preceding. (3) T\vh 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (4) /V© Sect. 8, Lang, of J. 
(5) 13n Sect. 6, Lang, of E (also J). (6) pi 
Lang, of J just preceding. (7) 7tn Lang, of 
J just preceding. (8) «1D Sect. 11, Lang, of J. 
(9) KJ Lang, of J just preceding. (10) typa 
Sect. 10, Lang, of E (also J). (11) EH J Lang, of 
J just preceding. (12) DHp Sect. 10, Lang, of 



E (also J). (13) 0J + personal pronoun Sect. 6, 
Lang, of E (also J and P). 

New words. 

(1) nripbnD t»Kl Ex. 9:34; all in Hex. 

(2) T\SWB Ex. 9:31Ms; all in Hex. 

(3) Hp>i Ex. 9:31; all in Hex. 

(4) in} Ex. 9:33 J; nowhere else. 

(5) rh'SK Ex. 9:33; nowhere else. nSsS 
Ex. 10:22; all In Hex. except once in Deuter- 
onomy. 

(6) 13J Ex. 10:11; 12:37 E; Num. 24:3,15; 
Josh. 7:14,17,18 J; all in Hex. except once in 
Deuteronomy. 



* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., pp. 42,43. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 47. 



